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Equipped With WICO Magneto 





For a Few Months 


New I have gone the limit—with prices for farm products going up and new prosperity in sight, I have made it easier than ever 

before to own the standard WITTE Throttling-Governor ENGINE, and at the lowest price in many years. You can show a 
profit of from $500 to $1000 extra every year you have the rugged, dependable WITTE at work for you. Get away from high-priced 
help—get away from the hard, back-breaking chores with the lowest-priced, high-quality engine I’ve ever offered. 


No Big First Payment — New Low Prices on Att Sizes 


Just a few dollars a month for afew months—owninga Uses Kerosene, Gaso- The WITTE uses any fuel—kerosene, gasoline, 
Standard WITTE is a sure saving every year—the engine more than te or Gas <isillate or gas. Costs less than 2 cents an hour to run 
pays for itself as you go. You'll find the WITTE always deliversa (No Special Attachments Needed) ©M a full load. No need to bother about fuel prices— 
big surplus of power (the 2 H-P. size pulls 3 H-P. easily} that you need always use the cheapest and get the best results —50% surplus power. 


for the heavier jobs but does the light work with a big saving in fuel. Sold Direct from Factory to You—Save 20 to 40 Per Cent 

So simple that a boy can operate it. Trouble-proof too—you can work : TINT 4 . 

the WITTE every day in any kind of weather. Easily moved from I employ no salesmen — WITTE Throtrling-Governor ENGINES come from my factory direct 
to you at the lowest price. You can save as much as 40% by buying direct. 


place to place, it answers every power need on your place. 
Fully The WITTE hesmany enchssive fesenssonst found Easy Terms To Suit Your Own Convenience 
I make it very easy for anyone to own a WITTE — if you want easy terms you can have them. 


on any other engine, such as the celebrated WICO : : , - 
Equipped Magneto, the best system of high tension ignition Take a year to pay if you want to — just suit yourself on time. 


known. Far superior to the old-style battery engine —dependable and WITTE Throttling-Governor ENGINES come in all styles and 
economical. A new device makes starting easy in the coldest weather—just a turn and away it 90 Days FREE sizes from 2 to 25 H-P. So confident am I that this engine wil 
goes. The patented motor-style carburetor and WITTE Hot Spot get the last bit of power out Trial om Amy Size make you money and is the best and cheapest power you can buy, 
of every charge of fuel. Any speed you want by merely turning a thumbscrew on the Witte _ that I will gladly let you trya WITTE for 90 days at my risk. Andif for any reason it’s not 
Speed Regulator. The WITTE ENGINE is scientifically designed and built to last a lifetime. _ right, I simply say “I'LL MAKE IT RIGHT AND IT WON'T COST YOU A CENT.” 
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ED. H. WITTE 
President 




























{ 
My New Illustrated | 
The Famous Thirty Year y } 
WITTE Crankshaft Envi ia Ko | 
Guarantee ne oo e | 
‘ 
nie cer Geen Ge ee Write for It Today! I want to send you my new engine 
pan oe Ad ety AY. Ee book — the most interesting book about farm power that you have 
any ether conditions, Ed. Ht. Witte, ever read. Fully illustrated. Tells all about this remarkable en- ; 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS. ° e ° . I 

‘ gine and how easily you can get it to do the hard jobs on your place. 

I know of no other engine crankshaft with a s ] - f d h d ed: of { 
quch © quarentes. WITTE Crankshafts are Shows details of equipment, many exclusive features and hundreds ; 
yal Tg pe CI RS vital points about the application of power to your farm. | 
ee ona I'll also send you letters from my customers all over the world—over 150,000 of them— 
their continuous cuperier performance? people who are actually using WITTES on hard jobs and who know how it can work. 

For over 42 years I have been building this 4 ( 
better quality engine — honest value at rock- 
bottam, direct-to-you price. Into it has gone Ab ) | t 1 N Obli ti f 
Se ea eta Nese soilutely NO ation BS 

Engi ts every . hs ¥ ° 
ee Write me today, a postal will do or clip out the coupon and 4 ¢ 
A RECORD? send it in. You are under absolutely no obligation by writ- RY pi Without oblicating me in any wat 
. . . . ~ se scn you new En ~ I 

Over 29 Years of Service ing me, and my big book is sent at once, all postage paid. oy eT, full details of your remark ' 

“have a WITTE Engine. its number is 1766. President 
It has been running _— 29 — the same ED. . WITTE, oF ron: 
cylinder. It still is working good, but it needs | GegeP eR WUT LO We TT nice eee eanenees 
Staiswigewfcccice | WITTE ENGINE WORKS .5/ . 
pair I have ever . What willit cost? It a 
is a 15 horse.” § Jj. PEMBERTON, 1800 Witte Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. Nf Address 

Winchester, Kansas. 1800 Empire Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. ry . s 
(24-Heur Shipments From Either Kansas City or Pittsburgh) City nw. otate t 
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From Chicken Thief to Social Pillar 


Can We Keep Young Folks Out of Mischief?—A Personal Experience 


O-DAY I am an entirely respectable high 

school principal, with two degrees after 

my name, and mostly considered an 

efficient school man and pillar of society. 
But when I was a bey in my "teens I suppose I was 
about as tough a customer as the worst of those 
I to-day try to teach. 

The other evening, after supper, when I was 
turning over some of my school problems in my 
mind, I fell to thinking of those boyhood days of 
my own. One occasion in particular remained 
vivid. It was a night when I went chicken steal- 
ing. The gang in the little village in which I grew 
up frequently enjoyed a banquet at midnight out 
in the woods at the expense of the 
neighborhood chicken roosts. On 
this particular night Buck Nolan and 
I were delegated to rob the roost of a 
man who was rather handy with his 
shotgun. Tocomplicate the matter, 
Buck was hard of hearing, and not as 
careful in handling a chicken as he 
might have been under more favor- 
able and fearful circumstances. Well, 
we repaired to the neighbor’s barn, 
I slipped in ahead—I knew right 
where the hens roosted. Buck fol- 
lowed. Each of us grabbed at exactly 
the same moment, and he got a 
rooster and I got a pullet. In spite 
of his infirmity and my fear, we got 
away with that job. But it was a 
squally time. We met the rest of the 
gang at a small farmhouse a mile from 
the village, habited by my bachelor 
brother who was absent from home 
much of the time. There we cooked 
the chickens collected by each mem- 
ber, throwing away all the old roosters 
and elderly hens, and concentrating 
on the young fry that would cook 
tender easily. While the chicken 
simmered, we played penny-edge poker. Along 
in the early hours of the morning the gang broke 
up and went to their respective homes. It was 
voted to have been a grand success—“ one 
of a time,” in fact. On another occasion the 
gang visited another neighbor’s melon patch. It 
was a very fine patch. We stole all the ripe ones 
in sight. Some one suggested that we stamp or 
cut up all the green ones, “just for fun,” but the 
Suggestion was voted down. We got away with 
that joke too—and laughed vastly when we heard, 
the following day, how old Hogenstatter cussed 
and wept over the loss of his melons. On another 
occasion the gang nearly landed in jail because we 
got into the Union church and each took a turn at 
preaching a sermon. And so on, and so forth. 


* * * 


out. 





Do I recite these incidents as humorous? By 
nomeans. I fancied at the moment I was having 
the time of my life. I know now that I was 
acting the fool. Perhaps I should have been 
arrested and put in jail, along with the others, as 
Sometimes seemed imminent. But I don’t know, 
after all. 

For I am teaching in a small town consolidated 
school now—dealing with boys of exactly the 
type I was no more than fifteen years ago. They 
have Sunday-schools and the church to attend— 


chicken thieves. 


fairly decent citizens. 


resistance to 


generation. 


By H. H. KROLL 


on Sundays. So did I, and I went, just as these 
young folks mostly do. They have an occasional 
“set-around”—polite young folks’ party, so- 
called—and so did I. I used to go to them, as 
most of these young folks do. But I didn’t enjoy 
them, nor do my school children—if I can see 
straight. I used to hear my elders sermonize me 
about manners and behavior and religion and 
spirituality and education, just as the boys and 
girls I teach hear it—sometimes from my learned 
lips. And it all runs right off their backs, just as 
it did with me. The fellow that said that human 





Worrying About the Young Folks 








nature remains the same down through the ages 
knew exactly what he was talking about. 

I didn’t go to the devil—somehow I managed 
to get out of it. Most young folks do. It’s a 
good thing for the race that in the seeds of hu- 
manity is the germ of uprightness. If it were not 
so this world would have gone to the devil many 
a long year ago. It isn’t the old folks that have 
preserved it, either. It is the young folks them- 
selves. 

+ * * 


Why did I steal chickens and watermelons and 
play poker and cuss and smoke? For the same 
reason that young boys in the rural regions do 
those things, or about the same things, to-day. 
It’s because grown people haven’t sense enough 
to provide good, wholesome entertainment for 
them. Good moving pictures—I have been up 
and down the land these past five years, studying 
rural schools, and I have yet to find in those I 
know first hand a single moving picture machine 
in actual operation. I know one high school that 
owns a machine, but during the year I was in that 
village no program was offered. Good dramatic 
clubs, sponsored by adults, but not boss-ridden 
by them—where are they in this land? I know 
them not. I know intimately perhaps a hundred 


small-town and rural consolidated schools. But 


Then when he 


I know only one dramatic club. It is functioning 
in my school now, but is having rough sledding of 
it. I don’t like to pester the young people with 
too close supervision, and the school authorities 
do not like to furnish electric current for their 
rehearsals. 

Nor do I know anything about regular and 
really entertaining parties for young folks. You 
find an occasional one everywhere—reported later 
in the county paper about like this: “Miss Dayse 
Mae Gillispie entertained a number of select 
guests at Mah Jongg on Friday evening. De- 
licious refreshments were served. The guest 
room was decorated in a color scheme to represent 
the great wall of China,” etc., ete. 
It sounds fine, but where were the 
boys who like to steal chickens—or 
ditch a flivver to the tune of The 
Bootlegger’s Death Cry? 


VERYONE who likes young folks will be much in- chai 
terested in Mr. Kroll’s story on this page about the 
Parents are always wondering how it is 
possible for children to escape the physical and moral 
dangers that constantly beset them and live to grow to be 
When we sit up all night worrying 
over the sick baby, we long for the time when he will be 
older and better able to resist disease. 
does get older, and reaches the “‘young savage”’ stage, we 
sometimes wish he were a baby again. 
Fortunately, though most of our worry about children 
is for nothing, for there seems to be a certain natural 
toth physical and moral disease, a certain 

natural decency that in the end helps the majority to win 
However, as Mr. Kroll suggests, with all of the 
progress that has been made along other lines, we have 
not yet learned much about how to deal with the younger foot. 
One trouble is, perhaps, that older people so 
soon forget how they looked at things, and how they felt 
when they were young. 


What am I doing to rectify this 
unfortunate condition in my own 
immediate environment? Little 
enough, I confess sadly. But it’s more 
than a man’s size job to buck the 
center of rural conservatism. The 
schoolmaster in the rural social order 
dare not turn the world over all at 
one time, even if he could. I am, 
however, doing one thing—just one. 
I am concentrating on that one thing, 
and letting everything else slide for 
the moment—although I have a 
number of potential plans secretly on 
I am providing in my school 
a good, lively, clean moving picture 
once a week. The goodness knows it 
is little enough. But for one night 
the gang is at the schoolhouse, . be- 
having itself and having a good time 
of the better sort, instead of being 
in some devilment. 

I bought the machine largely upon my own 
credit, and at present am operating it myself. 
The local ministers and school board assist me 
in the selection of films, and there their re- 
sponsibility ceases. I get the best pictures 
I can with the money I have at my diaposal, 
for ‘the outfit has to be paid for, and there 
is only one source of revenue—the outfit itself. 
Of course, I have had the aid and comfort of the 
better class folks in the community. They 
started behind me and they are still there. That 
is about the only pay a rural schoolmaster 
frequently gets—the ad and comfort of his better 
people. And the thanks of the boys and girls he 
is serving. These latter don’t always pay 
promptly—theirs is a promissory note which 
sometimes is not taken up until the holder has 
lain down in his six-by-two bed to sleep for an 
eon or so. But who worries about that? The 
note is always paid in the end. The social system 
pays for it if the individual forgets. 

There are many more things I am hoping to do 
as time goes on. But this one thing, I repeat, I 
am concentrating upon. And I have an abiding 
faith that in the end I shall have helped a ehicken 
thief to become a pillar of society—perhaps 
one that otherwise might not have managed 
to make it. 
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The Politicians and Farm Taxes 


E have not been saying much of late about 

the farm-tax problem, but we have by no 
means forgotten it, nor have we forgotten that 
we have more than fifteen thousand farmers 
registered in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST editorial 
office, in an appeal to State and local officers for 
economy in government and for less taxes. 

Now is the time when all the politicians are 
making promises to the voters to get support in 
the coming elections. We give credit for sincerity 
to most of those who are seeking public office. If 
they promise help in bringing about more economy 
and to lower the farm taxes, the most of them will 
make at least some effort to carry out their 
promise. It is, therefore, our responsibility as 
voters to find out how these candidates stand on 
the question of lowering farm taxes. 

Last year, AMeRICAN AGRICULTURIST, using the 
petitions received from fifteen thousand farmers, 
told Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New York and the 
State Legislature that the farmers of this State 
must have some tax relief, and we suggested that 
the direct State tax of two mills should be abol- 
ished. 

Shortly after our talk with the Governor, he 
sent a special message to the Legislature, calling 
for a reduction of one-half mill in direct property 
tax. The Legislature accepted his suggestion and 
passed the bill. This measure will bring a few 
dollars relief to every farmer taxpayer. 

But it is only a start. All of the property. tax 
should be abolished. Direct taxes by the State 
are wrong in principle and unfair to the farmer 
whose tax burden is, even without this extra 
mill tax, almost unbearable. We want to ask you 
to think about this problem and to work with us 
again during the fall and winter to bring this most 
important problem to the attention of those who 
can remedy it. It is time now to start such action 
hy asking those who:are seeking your vote how 
they stand on the question of reduced taxes on 
farm real estate. Will you help? 


Suygestions for Roadside Markets 


O one, either from the farm or from the 
city, has ridden along a country highway 
without being impressed with the growing number 
of roadside markets. Without question, these 


markets have done a lot of good and have enabled 
farmers to dispose of a lot of miscellaneous prod- 
On the other hand, there are 


ucts at a profit. 


so many of them, so close together, in many 
neighborhoods, that none are paying, and many 
other farmers have found that for some reason or 
other their attempt at maintaining a roadside 
market was a failure. 

Circular Number 27, entitled, “ Farmers’ Road- 
side Markets,” issued recently by the New 
Jersey Department of Agriculture at Trenton, 
gives some very interesting and worth-while 
pointers to whose who are conducting roadside 
markets or are thinking of doing so. Perhaps the 
best suggestion in this circular is that instead of 
having too many markets in the same community, 
a few of the farmers could cooperate to run only 
one good market. This would give a better 
variety of products and eliminate competition. 

Another excellent suggestion made in the circu- 
lar is to the effect that such a market should stick 
pretty well to farm products. The addition of 
too much outside material will tend to lower the 
tone of the market and some of the best trade will 
pass on to a market which gives a better appear- 
ance. 

In summing up the subject, the circular says: 


“For a successful roadside market the needs are as 
follows: 

“A good location, an attractive method of display, 
carefully graded and well-packed products, a fair price, 
a sufficient number of buyers, an even supply and a 
sufficient quantity of products so that the volume of 
business will be large enough to make it pay. A market 
which has not enough products to sell or a sufficient 
number of buyers often costs more to run than it is 
worth. Too many markets along a road tend to cheapen 
and handicap all. It is better to combine at a few good 
points and have a larger volume of business at a lower 
overhead cost, with each farmer paying his share. Con- 
sumers often compare the prices of inferior, poorly 
packed produce in the city with the prices of higher 
quality, well-packed produce in the country and feel 
that the country prices are unjust. To be fair to the 
roadside market, care should be taken to consider the 
quality, grade, pack and freshness of the products 
offered for sale.” 


A Lot of Cows Elected for Slaughter 


“In accordance with the suggestion of E. R. Eastman 
in the columns of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, September 
20th issue, I am enclosing signed slip. 

“This seems like a timely suggestion to me, one that 
should be seriously considered by all dairymen. My 
herd of twenty-five cows is an accredited herd of pure- 
breds, but if after one thousand signers had been ob- 
tained another thousand could be prevailed upon to do 
likewise, I would agree to slaughter a second cow. 

“The suggestion above might be profitably supple- 
mented with another—that of testing all dairy cows 
for milk and butterfat production, in order to be certain 
of disposing of the poorest cows. What do you think 
about it?” —W. P. M., Schoharie County, N. Y. 


HIS letter is an encouraging indication of the 

way dairymen are accepting our proposition 
to kill or sell for meat purposes before March 1, 
1925, at least one dairy cow from the herd. This 
campaign has already attracted much attention, 
and it is just started. Mr. C. E. E. Foster, of 
Jacksonville, Pennsylvania, has the honor of 
being the first man to head the list, and Mr. A. 
W. Sprague, of Hartwick, New York, was the 
second. Every mail is bringing more. It will be 
remembered that we said that the great majority 
of dairymen, even though they are keeping no 
record, know of at least one cow in their herd that 
does not pay her keep. We suggested that this 
cow might well be fatted and killed for beef; 
that a few farmers in each neighborhood might 
cooperate to divide up one beef at a time so that 
all would have fresh meat during the winter with- 
out paying expensive retail prices for it; that any 
surplus might well be canned; or, if necessary, that 
the farmer could sell at least one beef to the 
butcher. 

If we can get even a thousand farmers to do this, 
the standard of living on their own table will be 
improved at low cost, they will be ahead financially 
by not having to feed the worthless cow more than 
she will return in milk prices, and the surplus milk 
marketing problem will be relieved by just so much 
for the whole industry. If we can extend this 
thousand men to ten thousand, or even to twenty 


thousand, what a great boon it would be for every 
dairyman! We believe it is practical, that it can 
be done not only without loss, but at actual profit, 
Therefore, why not do it? 
In the lower right-hand corner of 

232 there is a little informal agreement. Sign 
and return this to us, or just write a card or letter 
a you will support the plan if enough others 
will. 


Either ‘“‘A Feast or a Famine’”’ 


HE more one thinks of it, the more it is plain 

that the farmer’s great economic trouble is 
that of distribution. There never is an over. 
production of food as far as the whole world js 
concerned, for always there are people who do not 
have enough. In other words, there never would 
be any surplus nor any glutted market if there 
were proper and ideal distribution. People and 
cities are constantly increasing, so that there is 
going to be more and more demand from the 
standpoint of the whole nation and of the whole 
world for everything that the decreasing number 
of farmers can produce. 

But until the problem of distribution is solved, 
farmers will never get the benefit of the full nation 
and world demand for their products, unless they 
can figure out some way of curtailing their produc- 
tion. Eugene H. Grubb, one of the best authorities 
on farm conditions in the world, says that we are 
cultivating too much land in America. He thinks 
that we should permit 25 per cent. of our tilled 
fields to go back to pasture or woods. 

For a generation farmers of America not only 
have been practicing giving away the labor of 
their wives and children in the too low prices 
which they receive for their products, but they 
have also been exhausting the fertility of the land 
at a very rapid rate. 

it has been suggested that the remedy lies in 
national organization, an organization, for in- 
stance, like the Federated Fruit Growers, who 
ship potatoes or apples to New York when there 
is a glut in Philadelphia or some other city, and 
who ship those products to Philadelphia when 
there is a glut in New York. No individual farmer 
is equipped to do this. Neither can a small or- 
ganization do it, unless it is federated with others 
of the same kind, because without agreement these 
competing organizations will put the same prod- 
ucts into the same city at the same time, and 
cause a glut. 

There has been a good deal of nonsense preached 
of late years about the wonders that cooperatives 
would be able to do. But thinking farmers have 
come to realize that the better cooperatives, those 
with good business management, have been able 
to accomplish at least some results on the great 
problem of distribution by the better mer- 
chandising of the products and in getting them on 
the right market at the right time. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


T has been said often that one reason why boys 
leave the farm is that many fathers never 
recognize that “All work and no play make Jack 
a dull boy.” It is this same kind of a father who 
gives his boy a calf to raise but as soon as It 1s 
grown it Becomes dad’s cow. Personally, I think 
such fathers are in the minority. Furthermore, I 
believe also that all play and no work makes Jack 
a bad boy. 

Anyway, you have heard probably about the 
youngster whose father had forgotten that he h 
ever been a boy. The boy had worked all summer 
in the hot fields and hadn’t been anywhere or had 
any fun. Along in the Fall a circus came to town 
and he asked his father for fifty cents to go to the 
show with. Dad wouldn’t let him have 
Shortly afterwards the boy was down in the front 
yard sulking because he couldn’t go when § 
stranger came along. “Hello,” says the strange 
““where is your father?” 

“He’s down in the hog pen feeding the hogs, 
said the boy and then after ‘a brief pause 
added, “YOU'LL KNOW HIM ’CAUSE 
GOT HIS HAT ON!” 
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Should Women Help with Farm Work? 


Some Interesting Letters from Women on this Subject 


Epitors’ Nore:—In answer to our article in a recent 
issue discussing the part that women should take in farm 
work outside the'home, we have received quite a few letters, all 
of them from farm women. Weare publishing some of these 
letters on this page. We do not believe that the majority 
of farm women will agree with the dark pictures painted 
by some of these correspondents. Also—maybe this is a 
man’s point of view—but we thoroughly believe that while 
there may be exceptions, most farmer men have no desire 
or intention of working their women folks to the extent of 


injuring their health. 
* * * 


AVING been born and raised on a farm, 
and with the exception of the years 
spent in school and teaching, my life has 


been spent on afarm, asI marrieda farmer. 
With very few exceptions the farm- 


By A. A. READERS 


mother in the family. Even without any such 
dire results a perpetually overworked and tired- 
out mother cannot possibly do justice to her most 
important job, the bringing up of her children. 

On the other hand, where there is more than 
one woman in the family, growing daughters, 
perhaps, of as sometimes happens, a still-active 
grandmother, or both, mother and the girls may 
be able to help with farm work in emergencies to 
great advantage and no harm to themselves. 

At this time of scarce and high-priced hired help 
it is luck if conditions are such that the women can 
sometimes lend a hand. Often saving the wages 


desire gratified, has the power to change work from 
drudgery to joy. 

Should women help with the farm work—is a 
serious question that each family must work out 
for itself, always remembering it is possible that 
such a saving may be made at too great an ulti- 
_ expense.—Mrs. E. S. T. C., Erie County, 


* * * 


Such Cases Are Rare 


HEN my husband lost his job of 26 years 
standing in a mill in town, we thought of 
farming, and securing a large, good farrh we moved. 
Husband had me promise to help him, 





ers wife does all of her own work, 


and I agreed, supposing he meant only 





makes and tends the garden and 
raises chickens (this for a little money 
of her own). 

I have known of farmers’ wives who 
rose early, did their work in the 
house, worked all day in the field 
with the men, and worked part of the 
night (while the men were sleeping) 
preparing food for the next day. But 
I have never known of one who did 
this who did not ruin her health in a 
few years and spend her remaining 
days paying doctor’s bills and suffering. 

As a rule people think farmers’ 
wives are stronger than their city 
sisters, but the same God created both 
and all after the same plan. The 
farmer’s wife was no more intended to 
do man’s heavy work than any other 
woman. 

It has been said there is more 
insanity among farmers’ wives than 
any other class. I believe this is due 
to the fact that they have so little 
recreation, no vacations ahd no time 
for reading. With this daily routine 
of work they lose interest in life itself. 
Many are like this, but all are not 
content with this narrow life and 
realize that a farmer’s wife is as 
worthy a vocation as any other. With 
the modern conveniences we can find 
a little tise for recreation, and if we 
use our brains, we can master our work 
and not become its slave. 

Give the farmer’s wife a chance, 
don’t work her to death, and you will 
find a class of women equal to any, 
morally, physically and intellectually. 
—L. J. W., Livingston County, N. Y. 











You sayy ‘YOu 
ARE A FRIEND 
OF. MINE , —-NOW | 
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A fine opportunity for some candidate to win the farmer vote. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


in the ordinary way as advice, meals 
on time, mending and other work 
fitted toa woman. But later I under- 
stood he never intended hiring a man, 
fearing the expense, but I and my 
eight little children, the older ones, 
mostly girls, he expected to help him. 

Well, the children and I worked in 
the hay field until a $150 operation 
was necessary for me. The eldest, a 
frail daughter, soon had to give up. 
But the next daughter of 14 years was 
her father’s “right-hand man.” She 
loved a farm. Her father said he 
could depend on her much better than 
he could the elder boy, the other boys 
being much younger. 

Daughter went to school and gradu- 
ated as valedictorian at high school, won 
a scholarship and mostly under hard 
conditions (as she lived so far from 
school the most of the time). She 
even went to college two years and 
worked for her board and room while 
there, but during vacation was still the 
“hired man.” At college under ex- 
aminations (which now is required at 
all colleges) her right shoulder was 
found to be drawn out of shape from 
pitching hay. 

After awhile she married, but only 
to be happy a very short year. After 
working very hard outdoors on a farm 
of their own, a little daughter was 
forced into the world, as the young 
mother’s life went out. The poor 
little mother’s organs as well as her 
shoulder were strained out of shape 
with too much heavy outdoor farming. 
Did it pay to not hire a man? Her 
motherless babe to never know a true 











* * * 


Circumstances Determine 


DITOR EASTMAN has asked for comments 

on his article—“‘Should Women Help With 
Farm Work?”—and no doubt the majority of 
replies will be from women as it is a question that 
80 vitally concerns them. 

How much, if any, farm work a woman should 
do must depend first of all on her own health and 
strength and also on the conditions peculiar to the 
family of which she is a member. 

That “circumstances alter cases” is never more 
true than in a case of this kind. 

Certain it is that there can be no wisdom in any 
course that results in an over-burdened wife and 
mother, or in daughters worked beyond their 
strength, and no right-thinking husband or father 
will expect or allow it. 

Few wives are physically able to do the heavy 
housework on a farm and rear a family and add to 
those duties even part of the work of a hired man. 

I do not say that this cannot be done. I know 
of one instance where it has been done success- 
fully, but there are few such superwomen in the 
world and it is the exception that proves the rule. 

When this is attempted it too often means 
broken health, if not a shortened life and a step- 





and board of hired help means the difference 
between loss and gain, but this should always be 
worked out with care and judgment, keeping far 
over to the safe side. 

The care of poultry and garden is generally 
conceded to be part of the wifes’ “chores,” and 
with some help from the men-folks may be a 
source of both pleasure and health, but heavy 
work in the hay and harvest fields, the potato 
patch and the sugar-bush, together with endless 
milking of cows, must soofi become such a burden 
as to take all the joy out of living. 

It goes without saying that the wife should be 
consulted concerning business. Her judgment is 
apt to be sound, and occasionally she has an even 
better head for business than the husband. 

Now—to go outside the question—too often the 
help of women with the farm work is taken for 
granted, with no thought of recompense. Of 
course mother and the girls are glad to help dad 
out and would never ask or expect pay, but having 
been saved the wages of a hired man it is up to dad 
to show his appreciation by taking pains to find 
out what would especially please them. There 
is sure to be something they have set their hearts 
on. Think it over, dad, and remember that a little 
money in the purse, or a comparatively small 


mother’s love? No!!! A woman 
should not work out of doors on a farm. It may 
be once in a while at light tasks she might if she 
wishes to, but never to feel it compulsory. A 
woman, especially if she has a family, has enough 
to do indoors. Her organism is of a finer texture 
than a man’s and more susceptible to injury. 

A farmer should expect to hire a man. No 
woman should be expected to milk cows, especially 
if she is young and raising a family. It “hardens 
the muscles” the doctors say and causes serious 
trouble sometimes. 

What mother has not returned from milking 
or other outdoor work to find the children have 
committed some misdemeanor to each other, broken 
dishes, or in some way has caused a waste or dis- 
obeyed. Whereas if mother had been there, how 
differently all would have been. . And if they or 
the home should be set afire or a permanent 
injury happen to them, it would more than balance 
all the saving in out-door work that mother ever 
did (if they are left alone), and there is not every 
time that she can take them with her, as in the 
early morning, or be a helpmate to “hubby” when 
all she can think of is overtired feeling and her 
aches and pains. Generally the offspring “come 


up” more than being “brought up.” A mother 
(Continued on page 232) 












WOLVERINE 


The 1000 Mile Shoe 
CORDOVAN HORSE-HIDE 














“T 


THER 
STOCKING”? 


Elmira, N. Y. 
March 16, 1924 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp., 
Rockford, Michigan 
Dear Sir: 

I have had one pair of your shoes 
while living in Geneva, N. Y., and 
wish to say they were the best pair 
of shoes I ever had. 
year on a farm and have worn them 
two years in shop and the uppers are 
still good. Would like to get hold of 
another pair of same kind of leather. 


Yours truly, 


FE. C. ROBY, 


103 S. William St., 


Elmira, N. Y. 


Three Years Wear 


and the Uppers Still Good 
It’s Horsehide Tanned a Secret Way 


A work shoe that wears 1,000 
miles. Men said it wasimpossible 
to make one. Now they write us 
every day. Letters like the one 
above tell us that Wolverines are 
actually wearing more than the 


thousand miles we 
claim forthem.Some 
nowtellustocall them 
10,000 mile shoes! 

Wolverines are 
different from any 
other work shoes we 
know of. 

It’s a different 
leathertobegin with. 
Genuine Cordovan 
horsehide. The 
world’s toughest 
leather. Forcenturies 
it has been used to 
cover the saddles of 
the hard-riding Cos- 
sacks. It’s the only 


material strong enough to cover 
baseballs—and stand the terrific 


pounding. 


But never before could it be 
used in work shoes. For it always 
“tanned up” too stiff. Now we 
have a new process. Developed 
in our own tanneries. It makes 
this tough leather as soft asa | 


buckskin glove. 


And it always stays soft. Get 
theseshoessoaking wet. They dry 
out soft as velvet. Here’s acom- 
fort feature you'll find in no other 
work shoe. So try Wolverines. 








Wolverine 
Comfort Shoe 





This Wolverine is so pli- 
able and soft you can 
double it up like a moc- 
casin. It wears like iron 
but you'll hardly know 
you have a shoe on, it is 
so soft and easy. 

For tender feet, or 
where you do not encoun- 
ter wet weather,wear this 
Comfort Shoe. A blessing 
to the feet. 








Feel the thick pliable horse- 
hide. Soft as buckskin. Tough as 
rawhide. You'll realize at once 
why you can expect so much 
longer wear from these shoes. 

We are work shoe specialists. We 


make horsehide 
shoes only. And we 
tan every hide our- 
selves. We producea 
model work shoe for 
every need. Forfarm, 
lumber camp, mine 
or factory —and for 
every season too, 
Send today for our 
complete catalog. 
Findtheshoefor your 
particularneeds. It’s 
important to get the 
right shoe. 

If your dealer 
hasn’t Wolverines, 
please write us. We 


willsend ourcatalogandthename 
of the nearest Wolverine dealer. 
Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 


Formerly Michigan Shoemakers 
Rockford, Michigan 


cae 





I wore them a 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
Dept. 101 , Rockford, Michigan ! 


Please send me name of nearest Wol- | 
| verine dealer and catalog. 


| Name........ 
| Address... 
| P. O. and State 
| My dealer is 

















Western New York Fruit 
and Crop Notes 
AST week most growers finished pick- 
ing Bartlett pears. The crop is 
comparatively small, but yielded rather 
better than estimated. In spite of fairly 


| good prices a good many pears are going 


into cold storage. Dealers have paid 
growers generally 3 to 314 cents a pound 
for A grade 2% to 2'%-inch and up. 
Probably $2.50 per bushel F. O. B. for 
2%-inch Bartletts A grade, with a few 
cars at $4.75 has been the ruling price to 
dealers for straight cars. 

Growers are now picking Alexander 
apples. A few Wealthies are beginning to 
come in, but the main crop will not be 
ready until next week. A dollar or a 
dollar and a quarter a bushel for the best 
grades seems to be top price being paid 
growers. The crop of these varieties is 
large. 

Elberta peaches will begin to move this 
week, having sized and colored remarkably 
fast this past week. They are about two 
weeks late. The crop is fair to good but 
there is not an overload on the trees as in 
1922. Quality will be good, except pos- 
sibly for color. Dealers started out to buy 
the crop at $1.10 to 1.15 per bushel A 
grade, then raised the price to $1.25 and 
now are even offering as high as $1.50 per 
bushel. A number of cars have been sold 
as high as $1.75 to $1.85 F.O. B. shipping 
point. 

Harvesting the main apple crop in 
western New York will not get under 
way much before October Ist, which 
means that it will be mid-November be- 
fore the crop is picked and packed. 

Thousands of acres of wheat were sown 
in Western New York during the week of 
September 15th-20th, which was excellent 
weather—a whole week without rain has 
come to be quite unusual this season. 
The present week will see the greater 
part of the acreage sown, except what 
follows beans, which will be pretty late 
this year. Bean harvest. is hardly begun 
generally, yet, though a few fields have 
been cut. It willstart this week. Nocorn 
has been cut for grain as yet, though silos 
are being filled. Most corn will require a 
week or ten days yet for reasonable 
maturity. Let us hope frost permits it. 
Potatoes and cabbage promise good crops, 
but prices, especially on cabbage are not 
encouraging.—M. C. B. 

a 


Farmers and Railroad Men Meet 


N unusually well attended and repre- 
sentative conference of farmers and 
railroad transportation men was held at 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, 
under the auspices of the State Farm 
Bureau Federation on September 18th. 
Sixty or seventy farmers were present 
and met representatives, some thirty in 
number, of practically all the railroads 
in New York State. 

Secretary Woodward of the Rochester 
Chamber in welcoming the conference 
well pointed out that it typed the new 
spirit of approach to problems, that these 
two groups should meet to discuss their 
needs and facilities. The old way was to 
curse and fight without even getting 
personally acquainted. No outstanding 
problems were brought up, but almost 
universal commendation on the present 
service of the railroads was heard. Presi- 
dent Lee of the Farm Bureau Federation 
who presided called it a “love feast.” 
Although Fred Slater, President of the 
Monroe County Farm Bureau who pre- 
sented the farmer’s point of view, un- 
doubtedly expressed the general senti- 
ment of farmers when he said that farmers 
were more interested in adequate and 
satisfactory service than in lower freight 
rates, there were those present who, had 
they been called upon, would have at- 
tacked not only the rates, but the rate- 
making structure. 

Donald Conn of the American Railway 
Association gave the principal talk of the 
day, which was mainly a presentation of 
the problem of the increasingly expensive 
idle car and a plea for heavier loading and 
more prompt loading and unloading of 

(Continued on page 240) 
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SPECIAL 
Introductory 


PRICE! 


The Drew Line 

dealer in your 

town is feat 

the remarkab 
Drew 









ductory Price. 
sure and see 
this aon Stan- 
chion. t 
sents thociabines 
and most satis- 
factory construc- 
tion ever devised. 
The Drew Stan- 
chion pays for it- 
in_a_ shert 
Cows 


| more milk, for 

they are comfort- 
able in it. Special 
rotary permits them to move 
around or lie down at ease. 

The labor of keeping the stables 
clean and sanitary is cut in half over 
old methods 

THE DREW LINE DEALER 

SAVES YOU MONEY 

For economy, sanitation and best re- 
sults—see the new Drew Stanchion 
at your dealer’s. It is made by the 
makers of the famous Drew Line of 
equipment for the barn and poultry 
yard. Write for complete catalog A, 
showing the best and latest equipment 
—at the most reasonable prices. 


THE DREW LINE COMPANY 
Fort Atkinson 
Wisconsin 
Elmira 
New York 

















Send for Fall CATALOG 


Our new Fall catalog tells how 
60,000 of our trees have a certified, 
true-to-name Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers’ Association sea] faste 
through a limb to stay there until 
the tree bears true-to-name fruit 
as guaranteed by us. 

Orders will be filled in order of 
their receipt as long as the stock 
lasts. Write for catalog and get your 
order in early. 

PACKED BY EXPERTS 
Our 44 years of nursery experience 
have taught us the proper method of 
handling and packing young trees 80 
they reach you in proper = 
condition. j 
Write today for your copy 
of the Fall it Book. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
1130 Main St. Dansville, N. Y. 


As Low as $10 


Buy your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed staunch, durable and depend: 
able. Cost as little as $10. 


Portable Wood S AAW 




















ne 


345 Acre Farm, Modern House 
Tractor, 4 Horses, 43 Cows 





0 
000. Picture and details page #8 
Iitus. Catalog. 152 pages money-ma _ bars: farms. 
Copy fre. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150R Nasssd 
St.. New York City. 
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The Floor-Covering Event of the Year! 


For the first time in two years, genuine nationally advertised Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Art-Rugs, By-the-Yard and Rug-Border will be offered at special 
bargain prices. This nation-wide Sale comes just at the time when women 
everywhere are putting their homes in readiness for winter. It givesevery woman 
the opportunity to place these richly colored, labor-saving floor-coverings in 
every room of her home at a real saving in money. 


If you have used Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs you know their beauty — their 
remarkable money and labor-saving features — and you cannot fail to appre- 
ciate the bargains that the special prices represent. If you have not yet had 
Congoleum in your home, you should see what beautiful, sanitary, and practical 
floor-covering you can buy for amazingly little money. 


One of the greatest charms of Congoleum Rugs—the warmth and artistry of 
their colors—cannot be appreciated from this advertisement. You must see the 
rugs to realize how beautiful your floors can be made at such small cost. 


Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


All the Gold-Seal Congoleum offered in this Sale is fresh, new, perfect goods. 
All of it carries the famous Gold Seal pledge of “‘ Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your 
Money Back.” For your own protection, don’t fail to look for the Gold Seal! 
It is pasted on the face of the patterns. 

Remember that these reduced prices are in force October 6th to 11th only. 


Wherever you may live you will find a Congoleum dealer near you. Don’t 
delay. After Saturday evening, October 11th, regular prices will be reinstated. 








Beautiful, Harmonious Patterns. Con- 
goleum patterns are the most distinctive you 
can imagine. There are elaborate effects 
for living-room, dining-room and bedroom — 
simple designs for kitchen and bathroom. 


Easily Cleaned. No tiresome sweeping or 
beating as with old-fashioned, woven floor- 
coverings — a damp cloth quickly removes 
every speck of dust and dirt. 


CoNGOLEUM 


Waterproof and Greaseproof. The firm, 
sanitary surface is waterproof and rotproof. 
Even grease can be wiood te in a jiffy. 
Need No Fastening. Congoleum Rugs lie flat 
and will not curl at the edges or corners. No 
tacks or cement are ever required. 


Economical. Congoleum Rugs at regular 
prices are a real bargain. At these special prices 
they represent unusual value. 


ComMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicag ) 


San Francisco Dallas Kansas City 


Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh New Orleans London’ Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Gold Seal 


(GNGOLEUM 
_Art-RuGs 


Important Warning ! 


There is only one “Congoleum” and it 
is identified by the Gold Seal pasted on 
the face of every pattern. The name 
“Congoleum” is a registered trade name 
and the exclusive property of Congoleum 
Company, Incorporated. If you want 
“Congoleum” be sure to ask for it by 


name and look for the Gold Seal. 







GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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Ready with your Kodak 


And a split second is all you need 
for a picture you'll treasure for years. 
That’s picture-making the Kodak way. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company,Rochester,N.Y. 



























WATERPROOF ! ae 


ere's a real raincoat 
GUARANTEED to keep 


you absolutely warm 

re Coat ws made of genuine 
. BS. Ges Mask cloth, bas rubber 

decking, is double stitched, all seams 

ecarefu sewed and cemented 

4 as well ae WATERPROOF. 
jas ali around belt, two roomy slash 

pockets, adjustable tabs tibtea 

t extra 


sleeves. ¢ full Average 
yee 45 inches. A bargain at 4.4 
Order Styte Mo. 118. ee 34 to 48, 
Styfo We. 120. Goodveer Faw 
sere P coat wou 
» |, button model con 
yertible pockets. Color, _ Brown 
Extra good value at $8.95. Sizes 34 
te 45; length 45 inches. 
SEND NO MONEY. We ship 0.D 
postage prepaid Money back at 
ence if not satisfied. Order y 
Internationat Commercial House, Inc. 
433 Broadway, Dept. 8340, N. ¥. City 














Mention whether for stove or 





furnace. Agente and spare time AGENTS 
workers: Write for free sam- 
ple offer andexclusive territory. 7 We Pay 
pens is Se vache we 
St. Louis, Mo. a Week 
ABSORBINE SToPS 
LAMENESS 





from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, Curb, 
Side Bone, or similar troubles and gets 
horse going sound. It acts mildly but 


harness becauseit hasno bucklestotearstraps, 
nofriction rings to wear them, no holesinstraps 
toweakenthem. Highest quality of leather. 
Try Walsh Harness on Your Team 














uickly and good results are lasting : ; 
Does not blister or remove the hair and horse fectly, Made in elletyien, back mage ieckan tesetiog- 
can be worked. Page 17 in pamphlet poe dp ee 
with each bottle tells how. 92.50 a James M. WALSH, Pres., WALSH HARNESSCOMPANY 
bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 R free. $10 Keele Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc.,579 Lyman St., Springheld,Ma . 











Shenker tana irs tsks COST 
p-a TL ‘No repairs. LESS 


EMPIRE ite Soocc es, Guimer a. 











Rts coming from all over New 
York State seem to indicate that 
this year’s bean crop is going to be below 
that of last year, at least. A late spring, 
with consequent late planting, made the 
crop two weeks late all along the line, 
with the result that fall rains, cold nights 
and frost in some sections cut the crop 
materially. Further reductions in yields 
will depend entirely om the weather we 
experience during the last week in Sep- 
tember and the first week in October. 
Advices from Geneseo in Genesee Valley 
are as follows: 


“*There is a great deal of variation in the condi- 
tion of the bean crop in various sections and of 
different varieties in the same section. We do 
not look for as large a crop of beans as we had 
last year. In some sections Red Kidneys are 

actically a failure as in the Perry section. 

ellow Eyes are very short, while Marrows are 
very . Red Kidneys in the Eastern ns 
of the State are in fair condition, but they will 
not id as they did last year. The prices 
should range about as they did last year on all 
varieties except pea beans, whi may be 
higher. It is too early for anything definite as 
the next two or three weeks determine in what 
condition beans will be harvested.’’—H. A. D. 


The following letter from Bath, Steu- 
ben County, seems to indicate similar 
conditions as those in Genesee: 


“Our acreage, we feel, is a little larger than 
last year. ng to weather conditions, the 
seed went in later, and in some cases it has 
blighted, been hit by frost and set back to such 
an extent that at the present time prospects 
—— to a yield a little under last year. To 

gin with new beans will be about 10 days to 
two weeks later on the market this year than 
they were last. From now on we must have 
ideal weather to cure the beans because if we 
should have a severe frost or exceptionally heavy 
fall ‘xX: our crop would be seriously damaged.”’ 


Orleans County, like Genesee and 
Steuben, is also looking for a short crop, 
according to the following letter from 
Albion: 

**The acreage: planted in New York State this 
year is somewhat heavier than last year. How- 
ever, very unfavorable weather conditions which 
have prevailed, both during planting time and 
during the growing season, have made the crop 
two or weeks later than last year, and on 
account of excess rainfall, has been consider- 
ably damaged. Our estimate is that the crop in 
the State will produce about 15% less than it 
would have produced had weather conditions 
been normal. This wet season has caused the 
spread of iderable di and in h as 
we must have two weeks at least of good weather 
to insure any kind of a crop and the thermomet- 
er almost every night is hovering around the 
freezing mark, it is altogether too uncertain to 
a predict either the yield or prices.”’ 





A Silo Insures the Corn Crop 
E. S. SavacE 
T= season has been a rather poor 


one for corn in many of the sections 
here in the East. Many farmers who 
were trying to grow corn for grain found 
that a late spring coupled with cool, damp 
weather and frosts early in the fall made 
the growing season too short to mature the 
crop. As the planting season approaches, 
some of these farmers are hesitating 
about putting in much corn again this 
year. Thus, it is timely to call attention 
to the fact that the best way to insure 
getting the most out of the corn crop is 
to have a silo. 

Corn which is frosted before the ears 
mature cannot be husked for grain un- 
less it can be fed immediately, because 
the kernels contain too much water for 
storage or shipment. Further, the 
leaves begin to drop off as soon as corn 
is frosted, while rains may leach out the 
most nutritious parts from the stalks and 
remaining leaves. Thus, the curing of 
frosted corn as dry fodder means a large 
loss in feeding value. On the other hand, 
all the nutrients in frosted corn, both 
ears and stalks, can be saved if it is im- 
mediately put into the silo, and enough 
water added so that it will pack well. The 
best way to add the water is through the 
blower as the silo is filled. Every farmer 
in the northern s>ctions of the East must 
take some chan-e on frost to grow his 
corn to maturity. He does not need to 
worry if he has a silo. 

Frequently,,the weather permits the 
corn to mature: but proper curing is pre- 
vented by a period of damp or rainy 
weather. The silo can be filled in any 





weather and good silage can thus be 
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Seasonal Crop Notes 


Indications for Smaller Bean Crop 


secured from a crop which would 
otherwise yield a very poor dry fodder. 
For a given acreage and for a given 
amount of labor, corn excels all other 
cereals as to yield of animal food in both 
grain and forage. Fortunate is the farmer 
who can grow plenty of it. Of course, 
there are areas where the growing <ea- 
son is so short or the weather conditions 
so unfavorable that a good yield of prop- 
erly matured corn can seldom be ex- 
ted. Here again the silo comes in, 
or silage, mature corn is not n 
There are many who prefer an immature 
corn for silage anyway. The point I 
want to make, however, is that the silo 
affords a means by which the growth of 
this premier source of animal food can be 
extended into regions where it is not prac- 
ticable to grow it otherwise. Through the 
silo, the farmer who is otherwise denied 
this crop which makes for cheaper milk 
production, may have it abundantly. 


Dusting Cantaloupes Pays 
T. M. Smrra 


AST year in this section many acres 
of cantaloupes did not ripen right, 
bringing the growers little or no profit. 
They used good seed, planted in good soil 
properly fertilized and gave them careful 
cultivation. Buttbecause they did not pro- 
tect the vines from the bugs and beetles 
the vines prematurely shed their leaves, 
leaving the melons exposed to the sun. 

This year our vines were dusted and 
sprayed until the melons formed, as we 
did for several years with success. Several 
years ago we lost part of the crop and 
learned we had to protect the vines until 
picking time, which we have been doing 
since. We have a duster that sends the 
dust with some force and we get it on 
top and underneath the leaves. For the 
leaf-eating beetles it seems to do more 
good to apply the dust when the vines 
are damp and for the sucking variety 
when the vines are dry. The vines that 
were dusted yielded from ten to twelve 
merchantable melons to the hill, while 
the ones not dusted after the melons set 
were not good after the first week. We 
used a dry bordeaux mixture which 
costs us $9.00 per 100 Ibs This dust is 
very fine, green in color and sticks to 
the leaves. The dust paid us and other 
growers who used it. 

Will the readers of this paper help 
stop the picking and shipping of green 
cantalouges? Put eastern melons in the 
class where they belong, at the top, and 
all the growers wii! benefit. 


Why Lancaster County Leads 
C= and wheat production on Lan- 


caster County, Pa., farms offers a 
basis for some interesting comparisons. 
The real importance of the figures given 
below is to be found when the comparisons 
are made in the acre yields, the relation 
to the amount of fertilizer used, and the 
number of farmers using fertilizers. 

Value of 


Bus. Bus. allcrops % Amt. 
Corn Wheat perim- Farmers Used 
Per Per using per 
Acre Acre acre fertilizer farmer 
Lancaster 
County 570 215 68.56 94.0 $3.2 ton 
Pennsylvania 
45.6 16.6 48.51 80.0 2.3 tont 
3 lowa 
Counties 43.2 34.34 ia = 
owa 412 31.13 15 -* 
6 Kansas 
Counties 12.4 20.17 72 -°* 
Sansas 13.1 1924 37 -°* 


It is evident that Lancaster County 
farmers are maintaining an unusually 
high production of corn and wheat. 
They are averaging 25 per cent. more corn 
and 30 per cent. more wheat per acre than 
the whole State, about 32 per cent. more 
corn than the three largest corn-producing 
counties of Iowa, and nearly 37 per cent. 
more than the Iowa average. They 
are also raising over 73 per cent. more 
wheat per acre than the six best wheat 
counties in Kansas and 69 per cent. mors 
than the Kansas average. 
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tion and saving. 


Are you getting your share 


500,000 More Customers 
were won by Ward’s low 
prices and reliable mer- 
chandise last year. This 


book gives you the same 


opportunity for satisfac- 


of the Savings this Catalogue offers? 


HENEVER you need to buy any- 

thing for your farm, your home or 
your family, do you look through Ward’s 
Catalogue? You will find here great assort- 
ments of just the things you want. You 
will see the prices you should pay — the 
lowest price for goods of dependable 
quality. 

In buying from Ward’s it is a satisfac- 
tion to know that you are getting the best 
goods and at the lowest prices that any 
one else pays. 

Ward’s Catalogue shows you the right 
goods and gives you the right price — 
always. 





» It is easy and pleasant 
to order from Ward’s 


Turning through your 726-page Catalogue, 
choosing the things you want at your 
leisure, not being influenced to buy this or 
that, but deciding for yourself the thing 
you like best — that is the modern, the 
satisfactory way of buying. 

And you can select from Ward’s Cata- 
logue without any doubt of value and 
without the slightest risk, because you are 


Montgoitiéiy Ward &Co 


protected by our 52 year old guarantee 
*“*Your Money Back if you are not Satis- 
fied!” 





Everything for the home 


We try to picture and describe accurately 
every piece of merchandise, trying never 
to exaggerate, so that when you open your 
package you will be fully satisfied with 
your purchase. 

Read what Mrs. R. A. Bower of Toledo, 

Ohio, says:—‘“I wish to express my ap- 

preciation of your good service and the 

good quality of your merchandise. And 

I always receive my orders inside of a 

week and everything satisfactory. Many 

times I am surprised at such wonderful 
values for the price. It is a pleasure to 
order from your catalogue.” 
We say look through your Catalogue for 
everything you need to buy. You will be 
amazed to find how nearly all your needs 
will be met in this Catalogue. 

The latest fashions, dresses, coats, hats, 
everything a woman wears. And every- 
thing for the home — furniture, carpets, 
the newest things for comfort and con- 
venience — and always of Ward Quality. 


By “Ward Quality” we mean just this 
— that we do not sell goods where the 
wear has been shortened, where the ac- 
tual service an article will give has been 
lessened, in order to sell it a little cheaper. 

We do not sacrifice quality to make a 
low price. We offer no price baits on 
“cheap,” unsatisfactory merchandise. 





Everything for the man 
and for the farmer’s needs 


Over 50 million dollars’ worth of new 
merchandise has been bought and manu- 
factured for this book. Bought for cash. 
Bought by our great international staff of 
expert buyers, in America, in Europe, 
wherever cash’ would buy the largest 
amount of actual value. 

Whether it be something for the home — 
tools, hardware, radio; something for the 
car—tires, batteries, accessories; orsome- 
thing for the man’s or boy’s personal 
use — clothing, shoes — whatever a man 
needs or uses, this Catalogue offers it of 
standard quality at the very lowest cash 
prices. 

































” 


Use this catalogue— 
its large savings may 
just as well be yours 


You may as well benefit by the al- 
most weekly saving this Catalogue 
offers. Each week you buy some- 
thing. First look it up in your 
Catalogue. Use this book as mil- 
lions of other families do. There is 
just as great a saving in this book 
each week for you. 


Your orders will be 
shipped within 24 hours 


Your orders are appreciated at 
Ward’s. Your letter is opened im- 
mediately, your order filled at once, 
and your goods are on their way to 
you within 24 hours. 





The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City 





St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Fe. Worth 



















“For Better Heating” 
NDES FURNAC 
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The Andes 3-Pipe Warm Air Furnace 
is Guaranteed to heat every room in 
your house and gives the most heat 
from the least coal. It has many other 
exclusive advantages. 

Stove, Range or Furnace Catalogs on Request 
PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE Co., INC., GENEVA, N. Y. 


Manufacturers since 1868 of the famous Andes line of Coal, Gas 
ind Combination Ranges and 1-Pipe, 3-Pipe and Pipe Furnaces. 























BetterBaking 
Less Fuel / 


With this Syphon’ Flue in a 
Summit range you have & per 
fect baking oven, even with a 
low fire You never have to 
fume and fuss getting your 










oven hot for baking, for the 
Syphon Flue draws the heat 
directly into the over and 


keeps it in constant and even 
circulation 


Suphon Summit 


Ranges 


Syphon Summit Ranges, equipped with 
the patented Syphon Flue, are made ex 
clusively by us Our dealers will show 
you the various styles in plain iron, or in 
Pearl Gray, Turquoise Blue, Brown and 
White Porcelain Enamel! Write for par 
ticulars and name of nearest dealer. 


Summit FoundryCo )-- 


Geneva. N.Y. 














Write for this amaz- 
ing book NOW! A 
postcard will do! Learn how you can 
master the most yicious and ferocious 


Learn 
home— \e 
Bock is folly iustrated Gad beimaful of ta 
teresting pointers on borse ening. Sent absolutely free 
te any address. Mail NOW! 
BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
1610 Main Street Pleasant Hill, Ohie 
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Among the Farmers 
Robertson Resigns from Maple Co-op-County News 


;. E. ROBERTSON, who has been 
* acting manager of the Maple Pro- 
ducers’ Cooperative Association since 
January, 1923, has severed his connection 
with the association. H. P. Nicholson, 
who has been bookkeeper and acting 
treasurer, will be in charge of operations 
for the immediate future. The associ- 
ation recently moved its offices from 307 
S. Franklin Street to the warehouse at 
the corner of Vine Street and Burnett 
Avenue. 

The association now owns its equip- 
ment free and clear and its officers have 
been relieved of the personal liabilities 
which they at one time incurred in the 
interest of the organization. Because of 
the unusually heavy expenses incurred in 
its first year of organization and the high 
cost of operating the plant it has been 
impossible to make satisfactory returns 
to producers. 

The association handled in 1922 about 
147,000 gallons of syrup; in 1923 about 
51,000 gallons, and in 1924 about 20,000 
gallons. 


Sheep Growers Find Wool Values 
Strong 
pow growers are finding present 
wool values strong and markets 
active, more so than in any previous year 
at this period since the wool growers of 
this state began to sell their wool co- 
operatively, according to officers of the 
New York State Sheep Growers’ Co- 
operative Association. 

The 1924 pool will exceed that of 1923 
by several thousand pounds. On Septem- 
ber 1 it amounted to over 470,000 Ibs. 
The following sales have been made at 
what most sheep growers consider very 
satisfactory prices: 38 combing, 54 cents; 

s clothing, 48 cents; 4% combing, 52 
cents; 34 clothing, 44 cents; low and 
common, 40 cents; rejects, 38 cents; tags, 
18 cents. These prices are f. o. b. the 
warehouse at Syracuse. 


New York County Notes 


Cortland County— Potatoes, cabbage 
and corn have made excellent and rapid 
growth during the past two weeks. 
Early cabbage has been selling at the 
car at $6 a ton, while early potatoes are 
being sold anywhere from 80c to $1 a 
bushel. The oat crop is fairly good, 
threshing has been held up on account of 
the heavy rains during the last week in 
August. The pastures are in much better 
condition than in several years at this 


| time of the year.—G. A. B. 








Warren County—We are having un- 
usually cold nights for this time of the 
year. Corn is not ripe yet, and will take 
fully two weeks before it will be anywhere 
near mature. Potatoes will make a fair 
crop, but they are late, still green. In 
fact, everything is late, not up-to-date 
for this time of the year, and early frosts 
will do great damage. Pastures have 
been poor all year and cows have not 
been doing well. Grain is advancing 
in price each week. Stock of all kinds 
is not in much demand on account of the 
short hay crop and the high price of 
grains. Very little fall plowing done as 


yet.—R. T. A. 


Tioga County.—Tioga County Fair 
experienced a rather disagreeable week. 
The first and last day were very rainy. 
The parking plans for autos this year were 
fine. Any one could get his car out at 
any time without inconveniencing his 
neighbor. The entire parking place was 
one sea of cars. Nevertheless many 
teams and rigs were in evidence. At the 
quoit pitching contest, which was hotly 
contested by twelve teams, Frank Forbs 
and Fred Seager. both of Candor took 
the first place. They represented Tioga 
County at the State Fair. Charles 
Marvin, president of the village of Owego, 
recently purchased tue grounds of the 
Agricultural Society for $5,500, the debt 





the society owed, and then presented 
these grounds to the village of Owego as 
a park and playground. The society is 
to have the privilege of holding its an. 
nual affairs there. Thus the society js 
out of debt and the village has gained 
a fine park. Mr. Marvin has made sey- 
eral fine gifts of late. One he shared 
with his sister in presenting to the Home 
of Aged Ladies of Owego. Another 
donation was to the Fire Department of 
Owego to purchase new apparatus.— 
Mrs. D. B 
In Western New York 

Chautauqua County.—Barns are full 
of hay. Cows are selling all the way from 
$50 to $100, while fat cattle are bringing 
about $18. Grape picking will begin 
about October 10, the latest in years, 
This year Chautauqua County fair was 
the best in years. There was very good 
displays of fruit. There were ten granges 
represented. Other features were large 
cattle and sheep exhibits as well as the 
exhibits by the school children. Butter 
is bringing 50c a pound, eggs 42c, fowls 
20c, chickens 25c, potatoes $1 a bushel, 
sweet corn 12c a dozen, tomatoes $15 a ton 
at the factories, $1 a bushel on the market. 
—C. L. B., Forestville. 

Genesee County.—We are having so 
much wet weather that it is injuring the 
bean crop. Threshing has started and 
the yield of wheat is very light. Oats 
and barley are turning out fairly well.— 
J. H. 

Ontario County.—We are having a fine 
growing season, no frost as yet. Corn 
needs three or four weeks of good warm 
weather. Cabbage is bringing $15 a ton, 
very good crop.—H. D. S. 

Wyoming County.—Farmers _ very 
much discouraged over oats and beans 
as they are unable to harvest them owing 
to the rainy weather. Very little thresh- 
ing has been done yet. Hay selling for 
$12, second crop being cut in some places. 
Butter 50c.—J. E. 


Such Cases are Rare 
(Continued from page 227 
to guard her children’s thoughts and 
actions and to administer to their soul’s 
education as well as to their physical well- 
being, must not be worn out with un- 
natural labor.—Mzrs. C. V. L., Chenango 
County, N. Y. 
* 7 * 


This Woman Says Yes 


N LOOKING over your interesting 

magazine I noticed this: ‘Should 
Women Help with the Farm Work?” 

I say yes, do anything that will help 
from raking hay to milking the cows. 
was born on a farm and worked at every- 
thing from milking to driving the fastest 
and youngest horse on the farm and 
loved to do it, too. I think that a farm 
is the most beautiful thing under the 
beautiful sky. If a woman has a good, 
loving, faithful husband it is her duty to 
help in any way, indoors or outdoors. 
call it a blessing to work so near to nature 
and to God. We surely are who live on 
a farm well taken care off.—Mnrs. H. E., 
Massachusetts. 


el 





Cow Campaign 


"hy od this out, sign it and send it 
to American Agriculturist- 
It is a simple agreement among 
farmers for each man to get rid 
of the poorest cow in his herd. 
Each agrees to hill or sell for meat 
purposes this individual animal. 
It is understood the agreement !s 
not binding until at least 1,000 
farmers in the New York milk 
shed have agreed to do likewise. 


(Signed) 


Name... 
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Good Livestock Shown at 
Springfield 


N MANY ways the live-stock exhibit 
at the Eastern States Exposition was 











the best ever held at Springfield. While 
not quite as large as last year’s showing, 
the 2046 entries of cattle, horses, sheep 
and hogs were on a high plane of quality. 
It was the best balanced live-stock show 
ever staged at the Exposition. Par- 
ticularly outstanding was the Jersey 
exhibit. The statement was made that 
many of the old time Jersey breeders 
considered the Jersey show the best ever 
held in America. That is a pretty strong 
claim without first making a careful 
comparison with previous shows, but it 
does serve to indicate the exceedingly 
high quality that characterized the 
Jersey showing. 

In number of entries the Holsteins led 
with the Jerseys standing second. Both 
the Ayrchire and Holstein exhibitors 
staged very strong shows. 

Emmadine Farm of Hopewell Junction, 
N. Y., has the distinction of winning every 
blue ribbon except one in the Guernsey 
classes. New York and New Jersey 
breeders won a large share of the ribbons, 
including four out of the five champion- 
ships, with their Jersey herds. Barclay 
Farm of Rosemont, Penn., an Ayrshire 
exhibitor, took a number of first places 
and junior and reserve championships 
on both male and female. 

Beef cattle were stronger this year than 
ever before. For the first time the 
exposition provided a class for carload 
lots of fat steers. 

In the sheep department the majority 
of the important places were won by New 
York and Pennsylvania breeders.—H. W. 
BaLpwIn. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
Ourver D. Scuock 
CONSIDERABLE amount of wheat 


44 has been threshed and stored. The 
yield has fallen short of expectations, 
while its grading also falls below last 
year’s high average. Corn fields were 
greatly benefited by recent heavy rains. 
Sweet corn of quality commands 50 
cents a dozen ears. The buckwheat crop 
holds out no promises for low-priced 
buckwheat flour, being decidedly short in 
production. 

Numerous barns, completely filled 
with the season’s crops, were set on fire 
by lightning and destroyed, causing 
heavy losses for farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies. Spontaneous com- 
bustion was another cause for barn fires. 
Since teachers’ salaries are being increased 
m rural localities, school directors insist 
upon a higher standard for teachers. 
County or township high schools are 
becoming more: popular. 








New Jersey County Notes 


Salem County—The acreage of late 
potatoes is smaller this year. Various 
varieties of red skins and pink eyes which 
are usually planted in south Jersey be- 
tween the middle of July and on into | 
August, were not planted as heavily this 
year as usual. This was mainly due to 
the fact that we had a very severe drouth 
with the result that the ground could not 
be plowed and fitted to receive the tubers. 
Furthermore early potatoes were so dirt 
cheap that farmers were too discouraged 
to go in very heavily. The same holds 
true with rutabagas and beans of all 
kinds. Cranberries are selling well.- 
S. B. 

Cumberland County—Crops are fair 
with the exception of corn and canning 
Ouse tomatoes. Farmers are having 
hard times to make both ends meet. 

tly potatoes are good, but prices are 
extremely low, averaging around $1.00. 
Per hundred. Hay made a good crop, 
as did wheat and oats. Peaches also 
made a good crop, while apples and pears 
will be light. Late potatoes are fair. 
rices in general for farm products are 
only fair—A. P. S. 
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Indicating Chevrolet Quality 


Power! 


Power to speed over the steepest hills—to pull 
through the most difficult roads. Endurance that 
gives dependable, trouble-free performance and long 
life. Economy—the greatest in anyautomobile engine. 


These are outstanding characteristics of Chevrolet’s 
famous valve-in-head motor. 


The Chevrolet power plant includes a modern 3- 
speed sliding-gear transmission with hand lever, 
Remy electric starter, generator and ignition—water 
pump to insure perfect cooling, and oil pump for 
efficient lubrication. The fuel is fed by a modern 
vacuum feed system. 


This is the type of construction found on cars far 
above Chevrolet in price and it is a fair indication of 
the quality to be found ina Chevrolet car throughout. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Largest Producer Lowest Priced Quality Cars 


Rati 2 « O08 PRICES OF DE LUXE MODELS 
Touring - - 510 
De Luxe Touring . $640 





Deity Couge $ 640 
— ¢ Conengee Coupe a8 De Luxe Coupe . 775 
Superior Commercial Chassis 410 De Luxe Sedan ° 940 
“Fasten ition for Economical Transportation Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 

















“A railroad man’s 
railroad” 


ROM the ranks, 


New York Central men rise by 


merit through positions of greater and greater 


responsibility. 

Ability, industry and character are the sole tests of 
promotion, and they are applied all the way up the 
ladder to the highest executive positions. 


Because of the application of this democratic 
process of selection, the New York Central has built 
up a morale that railroad men throughout the country 
regard as a model. 


rigid 


New York Central standards of public service have 
been developed on the solid foundation of individual 
opportunity. 


Gp 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON GALBANY= MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
echeumnens Offices—466 Lexington Ave., New York 











The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 


uine Self)iling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. 
Ae 3 Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
WwW : js oiled. It never makes a squeak. 
The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 


are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runsin the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 


Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 
The Aermotor is made by a responsible company which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 
























AERMOTOR CO. Xinsascity Minneapolis Oaklana 
Give RIFLE AND 50 BUCK SHOTS 300A 







locality. Make $72 a Week. 


SO Buckshots is yours for “tah 
fancy pam] net Cards at l0c a ont x in 
Brilliant, white light — soft, restful toeyes. 


xtra for prom; trust 





=. Wrest 7: $UN MEG 60. Dopl. 361 aueaie safety, brilliancy of electricity. 1-10th @uwes 
» cost. 2 cnee brighter than wick lamps. 96% 
More healthful. to operate. No smoke. Aue 

No soot. No oul. Low riced. Guaranteed. 


w plan starts you with- 

o er Fullor spare time = > ex- 

pattena © needed. Profits start first day. Vivian, 

| Minn je $400 in 39 days Foucan can do as well. No 

eharwe for nr territory. Write for Free Ofter. 
AARON 


We Pay the F 
LAMP CO, 1150 Lamp Bidg, Akron, 0. 


Write for Free 


Catalog of Farm, Salons. Lawn Fence 
KITSELMAN BROS. 


BROS. Lept. 05 MUNCIE. IND. 
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Farmer-owned Milk Plants 


An A. A. Radio Talk Broadcast from WEAF 


\ OST New York 
4 State dairy 
farms can be pur 
chased at than 
the replacement cost of their buildings. 
Either the farm lands or the buildings on 
them are worth nothing. If the buildings 
burn, the owner cannot ordinarily afford, 
as a business proposition, to put up new 
ones, because the new buildings will not 
add their cost to the value of the farm. 
It is better to spend the money in buying 
another farm already equipped. This 
condition which has existed in practi- 
cally all branches of farming in the United 
States for over a generation, indicates 
the unhealthy condition of our great 


less 


| basic dairy industry. 


| farmer-owned 


As a result of economic pressure, 
and controlled country 


marketing organizations have been de- 


| veloped in all parts of the United States 


| for their 


by farmers producing all kinds of farm 
produce. They process, store and market 
a very large part of our total agricultural 
products. They are the big outstanding 


By M. B. GARLOCK 


President Eastern States 
Milk Producers, Inc. 


have the 


: organiza- 
tion, information and 
facilities which will 


enable him to bargain 
on an even basis with the organized buyer 
of his products. 

The farmer has learned that the iso 
lated, independent creamery which en- 
deavors to market its milk without 
eontact with other farmer organizations 
doing likewise is at a big disadvantage. 
It is equipped with a limited fund of in- 
formation and experience when negotiat- 
ing with an experienced -buyer who has 
available information gathered from other 
plants which he may own or control or 
from an Association of which he is g 
member. If the farmer sells his goods 
for less than they are worth, the benefit 
is seldom passed on to the consumer, 
These local units, therefore, recognize the 
necessity for their grouping together in 
larger associations for the purposes of 
mutual protection and to enable them to 
render collectively services which they 
cannot render singly. 








One of the outstanding exhibits, if not the most attractive, at the New York State Fair 
this year was that of the Department of Farms and Markets, representing the milk 


production of New York State. It was in the form of a miniature Niagara Falls in 
milk, shown above, finding its origin in little rivulets of milk with their headwaters, 
the dairy farms of the Empire State. According to the Department, the production 
of milk per minute is 9,970 pounds or 4,980 quarts, or a daily production of 14,350,000 
pounds or 7,170,000 quarts. After the milk came over the falls, representing produc- 
tion, it was diverted into various channels representing consumption. In the fore- 
ground it ran into large bottles, while to the right and left the milk ran into miniature 
cheese factories or creameries representing the dairy manufacturing interests of 
New York. 








features of the agricultural movement 
of the present day. They are the result 
of a real, economic need and are a recog- 
nition on the part of the producer that 
he must solve his own problems by his 
business ability and must not rely on 
political measures for relief. 

The New York Milk Producers, pio- 
neers in this movement, have during the 
past decade and especially during the 
past five years been acquiring the coun- 
try facilities needed for the processing 
and shipping of their milk. At present, 
New York dairymen own over two hun- 
dred modern milk plants capable of sup- 
plying New York City on short notice 
with its entire requirements. 

The experience acquired in the crea- 
tion and operation of these farmer-owned 
marketing organizations has taught the 
farmer much:—He has learned that 
his farmer-owned enterprises depend 


ultimate success upon their 


| ability to quicken, shorten and cheapen 





the processing, grading, storing and dis- 
tributing of his products. They must 
justify their right to permanent existence 
by their ability to render necessary 
service economically and to the satis- 
faction of the consuming public. The 
farmer realizes that the most he can 
get for his products is their value as 
established by the free operation of the 
law of supply and demand. But this 
law does not operate freely when the 
farmer is at a disadvantage. He must 


The farmer has learned that the size 
of his organizations is limited by the 
abilities of the farm leadership available 
for directing and carrying them on. Itis 
unsafe to hire experts to run a business 
for which the farm leadership is respon- 
sible but which the farm leadership has 
not yet developed the ability to supervise 
or direct. Fortunately, this farm leader- 
ship is growing and ‘developing all the 
time and each year it is possible, using 


the talent already developing, to suc- 
cessfully undertake larger and more 
complicated tasks. Our farms have 


furnished men qualified to head our 
National, State and Municipal Govern- 
ments and leaders for every line of worth- 
while endeavor. They will certainly 
furnish these farmer-owned organiza 
tions men of equal caliber who will sue- 
cessfully and conscientiously serve the 
farmer marketing poem oc Mn of the 
immediate future. 


Can Operate Without Monopoly 


The farmer has learned that farme® 
owned marketing organizations can 
will succeed without monopoly. 
is no farmer organization which ha 
adopted a program which can su 
only with monopolistic control. It is 
however, to the interest of both produce 
and consumer that these organization 
be large enough and strong enough @ 
secure the men, money, materials, equip- 
ment and volume of business nec 
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Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s ®=« Jacket 


js made of warm, wool-fleece lined, knit cloth, cut to 
fit the body snugly without binding—a comfortable 
garment to work in. Then too, the cloth is very strong, 
will not rip, ravel or tear, and frequent washing wi 

not harm it. The old reliable Brown's Beach: Jacket 
is the most useful cold weather garment for farmers and 
all others who work or play outdoors. hree styles— 
coat with or without collar and vest. 


Ask your dealer 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 














Without Exception 

iter weight, comfortable woo! mixed 
wool PD yarn slip-on 
hy, you would rigbtfully expect to! pay 
They are | roomily made, 

extra strong 
shirts foi . work or semi 
Gress. Sizes 1454-17, extra size 25c extra. And don’t forget, 
sweater included. We are making this amazing offer just to 
introd to thousands of readers of this 
EY. Send your name, address and 

plus postage on delivery: and 

cpennd. ar aot deli rhtfuliy surprised, send them back and 
Spsetens you I oN nfindtionai “ed uick im. "HOUSE, 

Dept. B-3a6. 3 Broadway, New 


SAVE HALF 


Your Paint Bills 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 80 years’ use. It will please 
you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed by the 
GRANGE” for 50 years. 
Made in all colors—for all purposes 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 
Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
tile information FREE TO YOu with Sample Cards. 
Teme. DO IT NOW. I WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
t Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab. 1842 


0. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The yay Be 
eray fennel hist + hea’ 
nnel shirts, and knit 
Sweater for only $3.95. W 4 
$4.60 to $5.00 for the two shirts alone. 
soft turned down collar, winter weight, | 
Geckets with buttoned down flaps. Ide 








Valu- 





owner 
mount 
ws faster than 10 men. eg 
Erocncyocesrarelisbrtonttones Wiss 
Re WA 
Room 801-f siagee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 






Most easily operated and fastest earth auger 
iy See your Gy or elena dealer. 
IWAN BROS. on han- 
= casting. Not sold 
4 or houses. 
rite for easy digging 


' to ename them to carry on their business 
economically, It is the proper ambition 
for each farmer-owned organization to 
secure a volume of business which will 
enable it to operate at a minimum cost 
and make possible a fair price to both 
producer and consumer. The consumer 
should always bear in mind that it is to 
the producer’s interest to market his 
product in a direct, orderly and regular 
manner and that to do so it must be 
priced to move the largest possible 
volume. 

He has learned that the farmer-owned 
company will ultimately determine the 
scale of prices paid by competing dealers 
in the country. In the long run the 
competing dealer will not pay farmers 
more than the farmers who own and 
operate their country shipping stations 
are able to pay themselves. The in- 
dependent or unorganized farmer has as 
much at stake in the success or failure 
of the farmer-owned organizations as 
have their owners and patrons. There 
will be a growing recognition on the part 
of the unorganized farmer of his obliga- 
tions to and dependence on the farmer- 
owned milk company. 


Milk Business Highly Competitive 


The farmer has also learned from bitter 
experience that the milk business is 
highly competitive; that’ it is easy to 
make costly mistakes; that respsnsibility 
develops conservatism. He realizes the 
magnitude of the interests at stake and 
of the responsibilities which go with 
them. He wants nothing but a con- 
servative, constructive type of leader- 
ship. He hopes he will never be com- 
pelled to take over the entire process of 
distribution. The city wholesale and 
retail business he believes should remain 
in the hands of dealers who will recognize 
his right to organize and have a voice in 
determining the price of his milk. The 
farmer should own and control facilities 
enough to always assure him of access 
to his markets and the ability to secure 
a fair price in them. He wants nothing 
more than this and business prudence 
demands nothing less. 


‘‘The Eastern States,’’ Organized 


One of the constructive marketing 
efforts to bring economic relief to the 
dairymen was made by a group of farmer- 
owned, and operated creameries in the 
New York Milk Zone, nearly three years 
ago, when they organized the EASTERN 
STATES MILK PRODUCERS, INC. 
These creameries, owning about twenty 
plants, which represent an investment of 
approximately a million and a_ half 
dollars, handle the milk of nearly three 
thousand farmers. They are located in 
the old, established, milk-shipping terri- 
tory and during the flush of the season 
receive approximately nine thousand cans 
of milk a day, an amount equivalent to 
9 per cent. of the Metropolitan District’s 
total requirements. These plants are all! 
owned and operated by their farmer 
owners. They are equipped to ship 
pasteurized milk, to make cream, butter, 
cheese and condensed milk, and three 
of them distribute milk in the cities where 
located. ‘The Eastern States do not 
control the operation of these plants, 
but serves them as a Conference Board 
or Trade Association. It keeps these 
different companies posted on general 
market conditions, assists them in the 
sale of their milk and affords them an 
opportunity to meet and discuss general 
matters affecting their branch of the 
milk business. 


How It Operates 


The Eastern States’ group of farmer- 
owned milk companies include those 
which have been in business longest— 
which have the oldest fund of accumu- 
lated experience and which have been 
able to survive in the Struggle for 
Existence. They are all shipping loose 
milk, that is milk in forty-quart cans, 
into New York City. This milk is re- 
ceived at the country plants before 9:00 
o'clock A. M., is pasteurized, cooled, 
placed in forty-quart cans and put on the 





,hay knives, barn scrapers, 
" EWAN BROS., 1505 Prairie Ave., South Bend, Ind, 





(Continued on page 236) 
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under which to work and make milk. 


From Ocean to Ocean and from Lakes to Gulf, thousands 
of practical dairymen are making extra milk profits from their 
cows, every year, as a result of installing Louden Steel Stalls 
and Stanchions. Their cows at the same time havea greater 
measure of protection against disease while much less time 


is required to take care of them. 


Get the Most Out of YOUR Cows 


Maximum comfort—‘‘pasture comfort’’—in the barn can 
be obtained only with Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions. 

Louden Swinging Stanchion holds the cow in her place 
yet allows her to get up and lie down comfortably, without 
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toes Confrabie 
Keep ows Com Milk Flow : 


Good dairymen realize that the capacity of a cowtoproduce 
milk is governed very largely by her state of health and 
condition of comfort. Many an apparently mediocre dairy cow 
has been revealed as a high producer by a change of owner- 
ship, presenting the cow with more comfortable conditions 











Exhibited in 1907 
the first all steel stall 


ever displayed at a 
National Dairy show. 







LoudenManure 
Carrier—head 
andshoulders ¥ 

above any o 

carrier 

foe Fay Line alo 
Tools, Bern and Garage 
Door Hangers, Cupolas, 


fos a iments 


lunging and struggling, without jamming her knees or bruis- 
ing her shoulders. She can easily turn her head and card her- 


self or lie with her head comfortably at her side. And the 
Louden is the only stanchion permitting the use of the High 
Built-Up Manger Curb, which prevents cows from nosing 
feed back onto the stall floor and wasting it in the bedding 
—a saving that counts up to many dollars in a short time. with 


Louden Stalls stand severe shocks and strains—do not get 
wobbly—outlast the barn. Made of Open-Hearth high carbon 
steel—strongestand best. Built with the famous Louden Inter- 


locking Dust-Proof Coupling—a thoroughly patented Louden feature— 
smooth on top with no open crack to catch and hold dirt or disease germs. 


Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions were the first on the market and 
Selected by the U.S 


have been standard ever since. 


Government. Write for illustrated printed matter and 


full details. Check the coupon. 


The Louden Machinery Company. 


4509 Court St. (Est. 1867) 


Fairfield, lowa 


Branches: Albany, N.Y., Chicago, lil.,St.Paul, Minn. 





LOUDEN 


BARN EQUIPMENT 


Get Barn Plan Book— 
112 pages of practical 
facts that save money on 
barn building or remodel- 
ing. Illustrates 50 barns 
floor plans. Check 
and mail coupon s 
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)EN 4509 Court St., Fairfield, 





f Send me without charge or obligat jon: 
{ } Details on Louden Stalls and Stanchions. 
( } Details on (what?)...............cc0cccseceseseenees 























CHEAP FEED 


from your own land 





q iF ‘HE most economical cattle feed is that raised on your farm provid- 

ing you get good yields per acre. One ton of alfalfa or clover is worth 
two tons of common hay as a milk producer. When preparing fields for 
grain, harrow in one to two tons per acre of SOLVAY and sow alfalfa or 
clover. The feed bills you save will pay forthe SOLVAY many times over. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
THE = MFG. CO. 95 RIVER ST. | 
« 















OGDENSBURG, NEW YOR 

rae eee 
5 High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 

or narrow tires, 
Wagon porte of all 
kinds heels to fit 
- any ronning gear. 

Catalog iilustrated ia colors free 


Electric Wheel Co., 2 Eim St., Quincy, Ill. 


On trial. Easy to run and clean. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Differ. 
ent jfrom picture which shows large 
size easy running New L. S. Modee 
Western shipments from Western points 
MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 
Write today for free catalog 
| AMERICAN SEPARATOR £2 
Box 705? Bainbridge, M. 












10 Tbs. 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO 


Chewing 5 ths. $1.75: 10 Ibs. $3.00. 
$2.00. 
' FARMERS 


4 s ae. ple, and =. $1.25; 
‘ay when recely and rr 
TOBACCO UNION. bi. PADUCAL. £9: 

















Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 

The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 
Count as one word each initial, 
T “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., 


abbreviation and whole number, including name and 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
VERY week the American Acricuuturisr reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
N d y, Pennsylvania and adjacent States 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue , rity 
i Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 








Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 


Advertising orders must reach our 
, not later than the second Monday previous 
Because of 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


REAL ESTATE 








free ri range rs, milk and wheat fed 





MR. FARM BUYER. Good farms for sale 
Equipped, with small payment down on easy 
Reason selling, old age, sickness, Estates 
settled up, ete. Let me submit your offer to 
Owners. Tell your wants to C. M. DOUGLAS, 
Herkimer, N. Y. 

“MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
central New York State. For sizes, descriptions, 
price and terms, write PERRY FARM AGEN- 
CY ‘Canajoharie, N. Y. 

FOR TRADE—5 acre improved farm on 
Lake City Highway for northern property of 
same value. OWNER, Box 810, Jacksonville, 
Fla 


terms 














White Cornix Pigeons, $2 











A FOR TUNE in turke ys pro 


blackhead or liver trouble. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 





- sed Ne wtown Broode TS 


POU L TRY F ARM. 








-Purebred Jersey heifer : 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS—The great beef breed 


Cc hoice heifers at farmers’ prices, 
Y 





rs, bred heifer and cow 
Reasonable prices 





sickness, 60 acre 
Philadelphia 30 
3-story_ barns 


SACRIFICE account 
Poultry, fruit and grain farm, 
miles, New York 60 miles 
Modern 10 room house, slate roof. Electric 
lights, bath room. $4,500.00, $2.000.00 cash. 
Vould exchange for store. TODENWARTH, 
Lambertville, N. J 

FOR SALE or Will 





Trade for Small Farm— 
128 acres level land, good buildings, mile and 
quarter from Smyrna Nineteen cows, <¢ 
horses, chickens, household effects, crops and 
hay Write for description. LOCK BOX 29, 
Smyrna, N. Y. 
STATE ROAD farm, 56 acres, 
R. F. D. 138, Leominster, Mass 
FOR S ~. k—100 - ‘res, Otsego County dairy 
und grain fa bargain t quick sale. 
IRA HUBBARD, Middleneld. % - 
“PRODUCTIVE 116 acres grain and dairy 
farm. Large, new modern barn, 11 room house, 
lights, bath, furnace, 1'4 miles to village. Price, 
$5,000. G.S. JENNINGS, Rummertield, Pa 
FOR SALE—Two farms near Malone, New 





near city. 














York. Crops included if sold before October 15 
13 acres potatoes, 18 acres grain, hay, etc. 
Cc, R. PLUMB, Bangor, N. Y. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





EVERY GARDEN needs Columbian Purple 


Raspberries Delicious fruit, beautiful bushes, 
disease resistant, long lined, heavy producers, 
do not spread. Dozen, dollar; hundred, four 


dollars; Washington Asparagus, hundred, dollar; 
thousand, eight dollars. Bliss, highest quality 
strawberry, dozen, dollar; hundred, five dollars. 


Postpaid. Choice Iris roots free with all orders. 
Circular free. Ries PLANT FARM, 
Macedon 4 





ORDER NOW) for 
prices for early orders 
colors. All bloom next spring, 
for $3.00. R. J. GIBBONS, Mt. 


planting time, Low 
Gorgeous peonies, All 
3 for $1.00, 12 
Holly, N. J. 


Service 
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What Went on at Standard Carbide Meeting 


S many of our subscribers who in- 
vested money in the Farmers’ Stand- 
ard Carbide Company were informed a 
meeting of stockholders was held on 
September 20th. The American Acri- 
CcuULTURIST lawyer attended the meeting 
in the interest of our subscribers, and 
reported as follows: 

At the meeting of the stockholders of 
the Farmers’ Standard Carbide Company, 
held at the office of the company Septem- 
ber 20th, at 10 A. M., it was voted to 
change the place of the principal office of 
the company from the town of Plattsburgh 
to the City of Plattsburgh, and a resolu- 
tion was passed reducing the number of 
directors from fifteen (15) to eleven (11). 

The following resolutions and amend- 
ments to the by-laws were made, 


1. Requiring that only two-thirds of the direc- 
cogs = be stockholders. 
ial meetings of the stockholders may 
~aifea: (a) By a resolution of the board of 
pro or (b) By a written request upon the 
= by one-third of the directors, or (c) 
ritten request upon the sident Ay five 
~~ (500) shares of any class of stock. 

3. The annual meeting of the stockholders 
shall be held at the principal office of the Com- 
pany on the second Saturday of each February 
of each year at 10:00 A. M. 

4. The regular meeting of the board of direc- 
tors shall be held at the principal office of the 
Company on the second Saturday of each month 
at 12:00 noon. A quorum at any meeting of the 
board of directors shall be one-third of the entire 
membership of the board and a majority of such 
quorum shall decide any question that shall 
come before the meeting. 

5S. The board of directors are hereby author- 
ized to direct the election of an executive com- 
mittee to carry on the functions conferred upon 
it by the board. And the following Genel of 
directors were elected: Victor F. Boire, Platts- 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 





a EP AIR mi atched blac K Percheron mi ares, 
1 f 


we weighs 3000 Ibs. with matched black mare colts. 














registered Ham shire ram lambs for sak 


Grown on upland pastures which 


w! ike produces like 





100 breeding ewes ; 





| 
RAMBOULLLET Cotswold Cheviot | 


TOWNSEND AND SONS Interlaken 


SIX WALKER FOX HOUND pups, age 8 
weeks, color, white, black and tan, marking 
price, $10 each Five Beagle rabbit hounds, 
age 11 months, broke to hunt, color, white, 
black and tan. marking price, $40 each, + MIL- 
TON GLOVER, Thompson, Pa . 

FOR SALE—Registered Fox Hounds from 
best hunting and blood lines obtainable; three 
months Pups; $20.00 each, either sex. YL- 
DELL FARM, Wolcott, N. Y. 

PURE BRED BELGIAN 
gains in 5 months’ stock, sired by *‘ 
buck Price $2.50 


2 each NORTH 
RABBITRY, Cooksburg, New York. 








H ARES— S—Bar- 
* Piedmont” 
RIDGE 





AIRE DALES—The all-around dog. 
all ages for sale bd ship C. O. D. 
SIDE FARM, Madison, N. Y. 

BEAUTIFUL WHITE COLLIES, King, All 
White and White Majesty breeding, eligible, 
ready Also x, Rams, MABEL TIL- 


BURY, Owego 
Trail 
Herrick, Ills. 


ankbe 








hounds cheap 





HUNDRED hunting 
D 
-COLLIE, half-bull puppies, $5. Will 


Cc. ©. Beckennels, 
HALF 
good stock and watch dogs. Also a 


make 





MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR KODAK post-cards, easily mailed all 
your 7% ay cents, oe any film, no 








money CH, Lowville, N. 

HOSTESPU N TOBACC ete . & ibs., 
$17 75; 10 Ibs., $3.00; 20 Ibs., $5. eo 
5 lbs., $1.25; io Ibs., $2.00; 20 tbe. O50. 

ree.’ Money back if not catisfied. ALBERT 


fr 
P. FORD, Paducah, Ky. 

LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICk- 
ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 
Send for samplessn TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 

ALFALFA, mixed, and timothy hay for sale 
in car lots, inspection allowed, ready now. 
W. A. WITHROW, Syracuse, New York. 

BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made, 25c 
ver foot. Freight paid, A. L. FERRIS, Inter- 
aken, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Have twelve brand new May- 
tag Power Washing Machines on hand and am 
giving up agency Machines are equipped 
with 4 H. P. gasoline engine, battery type, air 
cooled, mounted under tub and geared to run 

washer and wringer. Built especially for farm 
use. Present retail price $100. Will sell for 
$75 cash, which is below cost. Each machine 
fully guaranteed to give satisfactory services. 
Mb or call ALBERT D. FONDA, Fonda, 


s 

















Seven sizes, 


CONCRETE 
4”, OF, Pulaski, 


4’ to 12”; 
N.Y 


LAND TILE— 
80c rd. R. G, RO 





TOBACC a ok tate SPUN smoking, 5 Ibs., 
$1 25; 10, e. = Pipe FREE. Chewing 
5 ibs., $1 $2.50. ality Guarant 
Ww AL DROP BROTHERS, Murray, Ky. 


$2.75. 





HELP WANTED 


ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—I7 to 
65, willing to accept Government positions, 
$11 554 traveling or stationary, write MR 
OZMENT, 258 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 

FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN—MEN to 
train for firemen or brakemen on railroads, 
nearest their homes—everywhere; beginners 

















re rrier p iDpic s, females $7.50: males, $15 $150, later $250: later as conductors, engineers, 
Photos free. CARMEN D. WELCH. Herrich, il, | $300-$400 monthly (which position?) “RAIL- 
THOR OBR ED COLLIE puppies, males, uy ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, 
spayed females; all ages. ARCADIA FARM, i 
Bally Pa 
ANGORA— Long-haired kittens of pure bred : — cate 
| stock * grown pets, male or female. WOMEN’S WANTS 
*} ORRIN J ) elfast, Maine 
= - i 1 ite + 2h ~ ~ ~ PATCH WORK. Send fifteen cents for 
FLEMISH GIANT HARES, Blacks and house hold ackage, bright new calicoes and 
Grays, 6 to 10 mos $3 to $5. Also Blue Flemish, oo noney'’s worth every time. 
3 mos., $5 each. All PLE Tye ‘HWORK COMPANY, Meriden. Conn. 


pedigreed stock. MA 


HILL FARM, Fort Plain, N 





_ REGISTERED SHR¢ TERT E 





“TMP ROVE OU R FLOC k Of sheep Shi i 








and | particulars apply to MRS. L. R. 
ram lambs ‘$20 each _ 


registered Shropshires consisting of 10 yearling 
40 breeding ewes, age 


24 yearling ewes, 
are now being bred to a 


from 2 to 4 years that 
very fine stock ram, 








FARM IMPLEMENTS 





AN UNUSUAL BARGAIN—A brand new 
Delco Lighting Plant Never has been un- 
| packed. For sale at much less than cost. For 


BRADLEY 
Spencer, 

UNUSUAL OFFER—Delco Light Battery, 
56 cell, 160 ampere hours, 112 volt, in excellent 
condition, cost $600, asking $250. New Jersey 
farmers note! Write BOX 450, Caldwell, N. J. 
or call at Amitage Estate 

FLRST IN HAND Stump puller, triple power, 
first-class condition. Best offer = get it. 
H. ANGEHR, Quakertown, Pa., R 











MAKE MONEY at home selling stylish 
necklaces. Full directions with bead samples 
for postal order, insured mail of $2. MRS. 


ARTHUR NELSON, Box 11, Ellington, N. Y 





AGENTS WANTED 





MEN’S SHIRTS. Easy tosell. Big demand 
everywhere. Make $15.00 daily. Indersell 
stores. Complete line. Exclusive tterns. 
Free Samples. CHICAGO SHIRT MANU- 
FACTURERS, 229 W. Van Buren, Factory 222, 
Chicago. 





RAW FURS AND TRAPPERY 





HONEY 





Ls gt HILL 
. Washington, ) ~ R 





CLOVER HONEY dae - Ib. cans, $7.50 
Buckwheat, $6.50, F. O . W. BELDEN, 
; Berkshire, N. Y. 








HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for raw 
furs, beef hides, sheep skins, calf skins, tallow, 
wool, etc. Write for price list. No lots too 
large. No lots too small. ALVAH A. CON- 
OVER, Lebanon, N. J; 








burgh, N. Y.; Elton H. Miller, Watertown, N. Y 
Box 93; G. H. Renard, Kingston, N. Y.; W. H. 


» N. Guibord, 

tsburgh, N 3 Sennest Null, 51 Chambers 

St New York City; Seth S. Allen, Plattsburgh, 
N. Y.; B. N. Allyn, Tioga Center, N. Y. 


It seemed to be the opinion of a large 
majority of the stockholders present that 
an investigation and study should be 
made by experts upon the followi ‘ing eight 
topics to report to a later meeting as to 
the advisability of continuing the opera. 
tions of the company, and manufacturing 
carbide at Plattsburgh. The questions 
to be investigated by M. H. Avran & Co, 
Inc. of New York City. The topics being 
as follows, and the investigators’ names 
who are to report on each of the eight 
topics are as follows: 


1. Hydraulic Water Power Development, Prof 
C. P. Bliss; 2. Electrical Power Development, 
Mr. R. E.-Denike; 3. Chemistry of Calcium 
Carbide Production, Prof. H. J Nasson; }. 
Manufacturing of Calcium Carbide, Dr. N. M, 
Hopkins; 5. Raw materials, and source of supply, 
Mr. K. Thomas and Mr J. E. Kelly; 6. Market, 
Mr. R. C. Schroth; Re-organization and 
Management Plan, Mr. M. H. Avram; 8. 
Financial Plan, Mr. J. E. Sawhil. 


The stockholders thereupon adjourned 
until the last Saturday of November at 
10 A. M. to the Court House in the 
City of Plattsburgh, at which time the 
reports of the various experts will be 
made and final action can be taken as to 
whether it will be advisable to continue 
to operate the company, or whether the 
property will be sold and the affairs of 
the company closed out. 





Farmer-owned Milk Plants 
(Continued from page 235) 


railroad cars by noon, consigned to 
regular dealers in New York City, who 
take it from the railroad platform when 
it arrives there, about midnight, direct 
to the storekeeper who sells it. The 
bulk of this milk is delivered at the 
stores between three and six o’clock in 
the morning. Many of these stores are 
located in densely-settled parts of the 
city. They open about 5:00 o'clock 
The housewife buys two or three quarts 
of milk for breakfast, at the same time 
she gets her daily supply of groceries. 
The bulk of this milk is consumed by 
seven or eight o'clock, or within twenty- 
four hours of its delivery to the creamery. 
There is no large country or city over- 
head. There is no step in this process of 
distribution which it is possible to 
eliminate. It is the cheapest, quickest, 
possible way of getting this milk from the 
producer to the consumer. Only 40 to 
50 per cent. of the ultimate cost to the 
housewife is absorbed by creamery 
charges, freight, the city dealer and the 
storekeeper. The farmer gets the rest 
This loose milk is the freshest milk om 
sale in New York City. It complies 
with the same Board of Health require- 
ments as Grade B bottled milk; is twenty- 
four hours fresher and costs four cents & 
quart less. The abundant supply of 
high quality milk has done much to keep 
down the sickness and death rate in 
congested parts of the city where most 
of it is sold. 

Dairymen may well be proud of the 
business structures they have 
around the farmer-owned milk compally- 
These companies insure the farmer § 
permanent outlet for the products © 
labor. They give him the opportunity t 
exercise the business ability needed ¢ 
bring him the fair value of his goods @ 
the markets where sold. They assure 
the consumer a continuous supply 
best quality milk from a source 
seeks to market it by the most Tie 
method at a price which will stim 
consumption to the greatest 
degree. 
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The Girl at Vacada-—syy. aman Dunn 


(For synopsis, see page 24!) 

HE little community was agog by the 

time they reached the store. When 
Nellie Bly halted in front of the store and 
stood there with Alice Hughes on her back 
while Jimmy went in to make her pur- 
chases, there were few eyes in Vacada not 
focused on the bride. That she had had 
the temerity to defy Furniss none knew 
but that unworthy. 

Some believed that Jimmy Hughes was 
an old acquaintance; all wondered what 
part Furniss had taken, or would take, in 
the romance. And Furniss, from the 
window of his office in El Solaz, opposite 
the general store, nursed his own grievance 
and closely surveyed Jimmy and his 
mare, pondering how best to get even and 
serve his own ends. The witnesses were 
with him, drinking at Furniss’ expense, 
saving their twenties, of which they said 
nothing. 

“Had a roll on him ‘ud choke a steer,” 
said one of them. “Four or five thousand, 
easy. Mebbe more.” 

“Ought to git a good price for yore 
hawss,” said the other. 

Furniss turned on them. 

“He'll buy no horse from you,” he 
ordered savagely. “He'll buy no horse 
in this town or the one sellin’ it is goin’ 
to get in bad, early and deep. You can 
pass that word round as coming from 
me. Hop to it.” 

They looked at him, saw he meant it 
and, natural serfs that they were, went 
to do his bidding while Furniss glowered 
through the grimy window. Alice sat her 
saddle, not unconscious‘ of the leering 
inquisition of the town, but proudly ignor- 
ing it, upborne by the fact that she was 
getting away from the place where she 
had seen disgrace, shared poverty and 
faced ignominy. Jimmy came out with 
some packages and led the mare toward 
the shack where she had lived. It was 
the last in town, a hundred yards from 
the nearest neighbors, and those Mexi- 
cans, a forlorn abiding place. 


HE door was open. Jimmy examined 

the bolt as they passed through to the 
poor interior, putting down his purchases. 
The one original room had been divided 
in half, then subdivided again into three. 
The girl passed on to her own chamber 
and Jimmy gave one comprehensive 
glance about the place, neat enough but 
eloquent of pinched resources. His 
Wife came out after a few minutes in 
which she had taken off her sunbonnet 
and, with marital propriety, changed the 
long gold plait to massed braids that 
made a coronet about her head. She 
smiled at him faintly. 

“T'll change my dress before we go,” 
she said. “This ain’t very much like a 
wedding gown. I don’t have to wear 


‘black for him, I reckon.” 


Jimmy, with a look that made her 
tingle, exhibited his goods. 

“Jar of sliced bacon, coffee, condensed 
milk, crackers, can corned beef, ha’f a 
dozen pertaters, sack of Durham an’ 
Papers for me. I got a mess outfit for 
cookin’. I saw this an’ thought you 
might like it.” 

He watched a bit sheepishly while she 
unwrapped a package and disclosed a 
bolt of blue ribbon, wide, and the part 
protected by the paper entirely unfaded. 
She exclaimed with delight as she saw the 
real color unfold. 
eq, COlor of Lupines,” said Jimmy. 

Same as your eyes.” 

She looked at him half wonderingly, 
her eyes soft, filling with tears. 

“It’s lovely. I—no one ever bought 
me ribbon like that before.” 

Jimmy warded off the gratitude he 
did not know how to accept. It was a 
queer sort of wedding morning, he 
decided, but he did not want to alter it. 
There were other things to do. Despite 

ls assurance to Alice, he did not under- 
estimate Furniss’ willingness to block the 
exodus of the girl. Nor had he relied 
upon the one opportunity to buy a horse 
offered by the marriage witnesses. Jimmy 


knew and cared too much about -horses 
to buy the first one presented. 

““Here’s the adhesive,” he continued. 
“An’ here’s this. Storekeeper swears 
they’re gold.” He dropped two rings 
into her palm, one a slender twist of in- 
tertwining hoops set with a garnet and 
two tiny pearls, the other a plain circle. 

“Oh!” She tried them on her finger 
to the second knuckle, then held her 
hand out to him. “They’re beautiful. 
You put them on. And thank you.” 
Her eyes shone with surprised gratitude. 
“Don’t take off the horsehair one,” she 
said as Jimmy clumsily, for all his deft 
fingers, set engagement token and wed- 
ding ring in place. Lastly he took from 
his pocket a thirty-two Colt’s revolver of 
blued steel. 

“Tt’s loaded,” he said. “You might 
need it if Furniss comes snoopin’ around 
while I'm gone. An’ anyway, it might 
make you feel easier to pack it. Sabe 
how to work it? Thought so. Now then, 
I'm after that hawss an’ saddle. You 
pack what you need in a warbag so’s it'll 





“You can drag your freight, Gus,” 
said Furniss. “I’m handling this.” 

Furniss made his way back to the 
stable back of El Solas where his horse 
was barned, saddled, mounted and rode 
to the girl’s shack, coming up at the back 
and alighting. He went to the window 
and peered in, triumph in his eyes that 
faded, turned to malice. The girl was 
folding some clothes and laying them on 
the table, passing back and forth to her 
own room. She walked lamely, support- 
ing herself by the back of a chair or 
bureau top, but her face shone and she 
was singing, softly, plainly enough for 
him to catch the tune. 

“Tt was there that Annie Laurie 


Gie'd me her promise true. 


“Gie'd me her promise true, 
That ne'er forgot shall be.” 

The singing stopped as Furniss tapped 
on the back door. Next moment the 
girl opened it, her face alight with wel- 
come that vanished as Furniss pushed his 
way in, slammed the door and shot a 
bolt. The girl turned to the table where 











Coming Very Soon—A Serial About You ! 


HIS is the most interesting announcement about a serial 


story that we have ever made. 


At least we think so and 


we believe that you will agree with us. 
Within a few weeks we shall start on this page a serial 
called ‘“‘The Trouble Maker,”’ written especially for the 


American Agriculturist by the Editor, E. R. Eastman. 


As 


you would know from that fact alone, it is intimately con- 
cerned with the daily life, the hopes and fears, trials and 
triumphs of farm people and farm life. 


But more than that: it is a 


serial about you—it is actual 


fact, in fiction form. It tells of a time you all remember, of 
circumstances you can easily place, of real people right here 
in this part of the country. It is about you and your neigh- 


bors. 


What is it about? That we’ll tell you later. 
space for further announcements. 


Watch this 
We are proud of being 


able to give our readers the first publication of this important 


and interesting serial. 
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ride. You don’t have to take everything. 
Ma Axtell ‘ll help you buy yore trousseau.” 
With that he precipitously went out 
the door. The girl went to the window, 
hiding back of the worn curtain to see 
him mount and gallop off. Her eyes 
were troubled as she watched. She still 
held the gun in her hand, and she put it 
on the table. He had meant that as 
protection against him as well as Furniss, 
she knew. Yet he had married her. Her 
perplexity grew, resentment struggling 
with approval. She caught the fingers 
of her left hand, lifting them for closer 
inspection of the rings; then she kissed 
them softly, the hair circlet last of all. 


A_N hour later, an hour wasted, Jimmy 
raced out of town toward the Two-Bar 
ranch, five miles out, following a tip 
from the storekeeper. The henchmen of 
Bluff Furniss had done his bidding. There 
were no horses for sale in Vacada. Shortly 
afterward Furniss emerged from the 
little depot carrying an open telegram, 
a grin on his face. The man called Gus 
met him. 

“He’s gone out to Two-Bar,” he said. 
“Fowler tipped him before I see him.” 

“That’s all right, Gus,” he said. “I’ve 
got him where I want him.” 

Gus, who had expected reprimand, 
grinned vacuously and tried to steal a 
look at the telegram, but Furniss antici- 
pated him. Gus knew it was no use to 
interview the operator. Furniss had the 
latter's allegiance. Bluff had something 
on him, as he had on Gus. For that 


matter they had things on Bluff, but 
he had the pull. 


the gun still lay but her lameness halted 
her and Furniss brushed her aside, 
laughing as he pocketed the pistol. 

“Too speedy for you, eh? Sorry to 
stop the singin’. But I reckon you'll 
have to break that promise true you gave 
up at the Bee Parson’s. I'll settle his 
hash for him later. An’ you'll be willin’ 
to break promise when I show up thet 
fourflushing crook you think you're 
married to, flashing his roll, the sucker.” 

“T am married to him. He’s not a 
crook.” She faced Furniss defiantly. 
“He'll be back any minute and you'll 
talk differently.” 

She talked bravely, but the confidence 
of Bluff’s attitude dismayed her a little. 
The thought of the roll of big bills 
troubled her again. But she held her 
head high, her eyes bright, her breast 
displaying her agitation. Furniss laughed 
out loud. 

“He'll be back in two hours, if he’s 
got luck. Tried to buy him a horse in 
my town. An’ c’udn’t. So he’s off to 
the Two-Bar an’ back. Just started a 
while ago. So that’s him. As to bein’ 
married, a tip-off from me an’ the civil 
authorities’ll get busy. That certificate 
you got from that broken-lunged whiner 
won't be worth the paper it’s written on. 
I'll fix that. As for his not being a crook; 
you listen to this.” 

He sat on the edge of the table, exhibit- 
ing two sheets of paper, one the telegram 
brought from the depot, the other a small 

ster, clean and crisp, the word 
REWARD prominent at the head of its 
printing. Alice looked at it as a bird 
gazes at the hypnotizing snake. 
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REWARD 


Five hundred dollars Reward is offered 
by the Wells Fargo Co. for the arrest or 
information leading to the arrest of Buck 
Purdy who held up and robbed the Cuchara 
Stage at Slow Creek on the evening of June 
twenty-fifth. 

Thought to be heading west. Is likely 
to be traveling under alias. Five feet ten, 
weight about a hundred and _ sixty-five 
pounds, gray eyes, prominent nose, brown 
hair. Age about twenty-eight. 

Was riding a bay horse at the time of 
crime, 

Sheriffs and officers of the law take 
notice, 


“How’s that?” jeered Furniss. “I 


got that bill two weeks ago. Been 
hopin’ he’d trail this way. But I sure 
never figured on so much luck. Five 


hundred bucks and a horning-in fool 
put where he belongs. He won’t flash 
the roll he copped from the stage in the 
penitentiary.’ 


6 Nee girl stood with lips tight closed, 

breathing hard through her expanded 
nostrils, her hands clenched till the 
knuckles showed white. 

“That don’t prove he’s Buck Purdy,” 
she said. “That description might fit a 
dozen.” 

“It sure fits him. Good enough for 
me or any other officer to click the cuffs 
on him and turn him over. Oh, it’s him. 
That bill ain’t all. I wanted to be sure 
myself. So I wired the sheriff and 
here’s the answer. 

R. A. Furniss, 


Deputy Sheriff, 
Vacada, N. M. 


If your man is riding bay mare branded V i i 
yout ‘ } in a ring yor 
collect five hundred. Aliases of Daly, Ryan, CE 
Arrest and bring on first train. Avert Howe. 


“Want to see it?” He offered her the 
form, but she made no effort to take it. 
Her head wilted. Once more despair 
established itself in her eyes. ‘We'll 
get him coming back from the Two- 
Bar. Cobb’s got no horses for sale. 
I happen to know that. And I phoned 
him. So your Hughes, alias Ryan, alias 
Purdy, won’t get a chance to spend any 
more of the money he stole. Fifteen 
years he'll get, unless—”’ 

“*Unless—what?” 

“You stay and do like I said, an’ I'll 
give you the chance to tip him off for a 
getaway. Ill forget the bill and the 
telegram long enough for him to get a good 
start. If not, we arrest him as he rides 
in from Cobb’s. He might even get 
hurt—resisting,” he added, watching her 
narrowly. “‘That’s my proposition. You 
can trust my end of it because you could 
doublecross me afterward. I want you, 
willing. Sabe?” : 


HE eyes rounded with horror. 
“IT am married to him,” 
said slowly. 

“You want to stay married to a crook? 
Aside from what I can do up at the State 
House, you're as good as a widow right 
now. 

‘Married, for better and worse, in the 
sight of God and of man. The Bee 
Parson said so.” 

“So, you’re gone on him, after all? 
Then you'd better give him his chance 
for a getaway. Sticking by him’ll land 
him where you'll get to see him once a 
month, if he don’t land in a morgue.” 

He had her in a Cleft stick and he 
watched her with all the cruelty in him 
dominant, despite his longing for her 
possession. She wrung her hands in an 
agony of indecision. 

“You stick here and he gets the 
chance to go free,” summed up Furniss. 
“You stick with him and he goes to the 
penitentiary—if we take him alive. 
Then where are you?” Her face twisted 
pitifully. 

There came the tinkle of glass and the 
breaking of wood. Jimmy, outside the 
low-silled window, kicked in the sash 

(Continued on page 241) 
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'How to Put Up Chicken 


Every Step Described by an Expert Canner 


| 


TOWADAYS when our home demon- 
stration agent and poultry specialists 


| are traveling around telling us to sell the 
| cockerels, the housewife wishes some of 


the nice, tender, juicy meat could be 
saved for home consumption. 

The process is very simple and easy 
and what a pleasure it is to know that 
when company unexpectedly arrives you 
can serve them with an extra fine meal! 
\ platter of cold roast chicken garnished 
with parsley—chicken croquettes, pie, 
or even a tasty chicken soup, and best of 
all you can enjoy your guests more be- 
cause you are not so tired. 

A little practice makes it easy to can 
chicken for winter use. The bird should 


| not be fed for twenty-four hours before 


| killing. 


| neck-bone with a sharp knife. 


Kill in the usual manner, remove 
feathers, singe and plunge into cold water, 
and cleanse carefully. In drawing the 
chicken, care should be taken that the 
contents of the digestive tract do not 
come in contact with the meat. The 
following procedure is the best known for 
cutting up the bird: 

1. Remove the tips of the wings, cut- 
ting at the first joint. 

2. Remove the wings. 

3. Remove the foot, cutting at the 
knee joint. 

4. Remove the leg, cutting at the hip 
or saddle joint. 

5. Cut the removed portions of the leg 
into two parts at the joint. 

6. Place the bird on the back so the 
head is toward you, and cut through the 
Don’t cut 
the windpipe or gullet. 

7. With the index finger, separate the 
gullet and windpipe from the skin of thé 
neck. 

8. Cut through the skin of the neck. 

9. With a pointed knife cut through 
the skin from the upper part of the neck, 
thus separating the wing opening made by 
removing the wing. 

10. With a sharp, well-pointed knife, 
cut around the shoulder blade, pull it out 
of position, and break it. 

11. Find the white spots on the ribs and 
cut through these points, separating the 
ribs. 

12. Cut back to the vent, cut around it, 
and loosen. 

13. Begin at the crop and remove the 
digestive tract from the bird, pulling it 


| hack to the vent. 


bone 


14. Remove the lungs and kidneys. 

15. Cut through the back-bone at the 
joint or just above the diaphragm. 

16. Remove the oil sack. 

17. Remove the breast from the back- 
by cutting through the white spots. 
18. Cut the fillet from the sides of the 


breast-bone. 


19. Cut in sharply at the point of the 
breast-bone, turning the knife and cutting 
away the wish-bone with the meat. Bend 
in the bones of the breast. 

A skillful packer can place a whole 
chicken in a quart jar, and this is the 
method used: 

1. Pack the saddle with a thigh inside a 
hot jar. 

2. Pack the breast-bone with a thigh 
inside. 

3. Pack the back-bone and ribs with a 
leg inside: 

4. Pack the leg, large end downward, 


| alongside the breast-bone. 








5. Pack the wings. 

6. Pack the wish-bone. 

7. Pack the fillets. 

8. Pack the neck-bone. 

9. Never pack the giblets with the 
meat. 

10. Pour on boiling water to one inch 
of the top, add a level teaspoon salt, 
place rubber and top in position, par- 
tially seal, and sterilize for three and a 


| half hours in a hot water canner, or 


twenty-five minutes at twenty pounds 
pressure in a steam pressure canner. 
Remove the jars, tighten the covers, in- 
vert to test joints, and wrap jars in paper 
before storing. 


If you so desire you can can your 
chicken after cooking. Place the chicken 
in wire basket, and cook until meat will 
remove from bones. Or only partially 
cook, fill into jars, remove bones from 
meat cooked done, and fill spaces in jar 
with boiling liquor. Many prefer this 
method but we find the meat is too well 
done to suit our tastes. You may also 
fry or bake the birds and then fill into 
jars. There is no reason why anyone who 
can successfully can fruits and vegetables 
will not have success if above instructions 
are followed.—Maset Fern Mirtcuett, 





THE A. A. PATTERN SERVICE 


] HEN school begins, the 
dress is the 
Easy to slip into ing 


one-piece 
thing! 
hurry, tt still has a pretty, 
becoming air and suits the 
growing girl as well as it does 
No. 2217 may be 
made with short or long sleeves, 
and the 
finished in two different ways. 


her mother. 


waistline may be 


Sizes: 6, &, 10, 12 and 1} 
years. Size 8 requires 2 yards 
36-inch material. Pattern 


12c. Hot-iron transfer 706, 


in blue or yellow, 15c. 








\ 
iny woman who can | | IC 
sew at all can make r ] | 

herself cither of the [- | | ) 
dresses shown this week } 

No. 2179 is a diagram o | 
dress which allows for 
pleated side-insets and a 
becoming sash. It comes 
in sizes 16 years, 36. 

¥), $2 and $5 inches 
bust measure Size 36 
takes 3 yards 4}-inch 


Price 12c. 


material 





No. 2219 is @ ome- 
piece slip-on, cut @ 
the diagram illustrates, 
which has the trig, boyish 
effect 20 much seen inthe 
hest shops this year. It 
needs only becommnp 
collar and cuffs t 
complete the smart effet. 
No. 2219 cuts in see 
16 years, 36, 38, YW. # 
inches bust 
measure Size 36 re 
quires 3'4 yards of 
inch material, with 3 
yards binding and #6 
yard contrasting. Price 
12c. 


and $5 








TO ORDER: Be sure your name, address, 
pattern numbers and sizes are clearly written; 
enclose the proper remittance in stamps 
coins are sent, wrap very carefully) and 
send to Pattern Department, AMERICAN 
Acricutturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, Ne* 
York City. 

It costs only 10c—our big new Fall and 
Winter Catalogue. It gives all the new styles 
for women, misses’ and children, designs 
men and boys, embroidery suggestions 
dressmaking lessons and many other 
features. Add only 10c to your order and 
to have it sent you. 
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SUNRKAY FURNACES 


Built to Heat Every Room in 
Your Home at a Minimum Cost 


A BETTER 

FURNACE 
ATA 
LOWER 
PRICE 


PIPE or 
PIPELESS 


EASY TO 
INSTALL 





All cast iron construction—self cleaning 
radiator—easy to operate—use any 
kind of fuel—fully guaranteed 


These furnaces made by one of the oldest, largest 

and best known successful furnace manufacturers in 

the United States. Write for Illustrated Circular 
and our Exceptional Low Price Offer. 


SUNRAY FURNACE Co, 
106 LINCOLN ST. AKRON, OHIO 


ONLY 25c NOW 


Satisfaction, or Money Back 
SPECIAL SPECIAL 








Cooks Everything, Quick 


Stove & Outfit 


We don’t hesitate to guarantee satisfaction because 
there are thousands and thousands of our little stoves 
in daily use—ask your neighbors. 

Cooks regular meals, can be taken anywhere (unlike 
the kitchen range). Like the range, it boils, broils, 
fries. Handy all through home or office—sick room, 
nursery, bedroom Hundreds of uses. Heat soup, 
milk, water for shaving, curling or flat irons. 

Sold by dealers or direct. Send this Ad and 25c 
to Sterno Corp.. 9 E. 37th St., New York City, Dept 
211. We will send, prepaid. stove, can of Sterno and 
oo Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 

Send now while special offer lasts. 


Sterno 


Canned Heat 


“Get a Portable Kitchenette’’ 





Wall Paper 


at Factory Prices 


Brighten Up Your Home 
Long winter nights; neighbors visit- 
ing: sewing and card parties seem so 
much better in a bright, cheerful home. 
It will not cost much to repaper your 
walls. We can furnish finest wall paper 
at factory prices, which saves you a 
considerable amount of money. Large 
double rolls, latest patterns. 
SAMPLE BOOK FREE 
Large book of actual samples of 
paper and borders free. Gives instruc- 
tions for measuring, hanging, 
etc. Prices will surprise you 
Act quickly to avoid delay. 
Send Post Card Today 
SMORTON WALL PAPER CO. 


Dept. A, UTICA, N. Y. 












teed Time Keeper, 

Given for selling 30 assort- 
ments Xmas Seals at 
10c asst.; or sell 30 cards Arrow 
Dress Snap Fasteners at 10c card. 
sold. EARN BIG MONEY 
UMS, Order SEALS or 
today, send no money. We trust 


goods are sold, Boxte-s. 
Specialty Co., Pe. 





FUR LINED COATS and FUR GLOVES 


Have a warm, fur lined coat at litt’e cost. Write 
today for free booklet of fur goods. 


When the Children Come 
Home From School 


frROM experience we have learned to 
expect the chorus, “Oh, I’m hungry,” 
or as the little Irish girl put it, “I'm 
starved with the hunger,” when the 
children come in from school. This, too, 
when we have sent them away in the 
morning with well-filled dinner pails as 
“balanced” as we could make them. 
But there has been a strain on the young 
brain and nerves and they need to be fed. 

It is not time for the regular supper. 
This is where a hot, nourishing soup will 
be found useful, a cup of which, served 
with a piece of bread or crackers will 
prove very satisfying. 

The following have been tried and 
found to be good. Make some for dinner 
and be sure to leave enough to reheat 
when children come from school. 


Cream of Onion Soup 
Cut in small slices 4 or 5 onions, or more if 
needed, put on to cook in 114 pts. water. 
When nearly done salt to taste and add 
potatoes cut in about 1 inch cubes. Boil 
until done, then add 1 teacupful good rich 
— dash of cayenne pepper, and serve 
ot. 
Cream of Chicken Soup 


Prepare onionsas in'previous recipe, with 
them boil the neck, back bones and left- 
over bits of chicken. Add potatoes and 
season well, adding milk or cream before 
serving. 

Cream of Carrot Soup 


Carrots are said to be one of the most 
healthful vegetables, being rich in iron. 
Encourage the children to eat them. Add 
(1 cup grated carrot or a few diced carrots 
to the onion prepared as directed above. 
Season well, and add one cup rich milk at 
the last.—Anwna E. Lanepon. 


Soap Economy 


HE art of soap-making, which a 
hundred years ago was known to 
almost every housekeeper, has never 
quite died out and could profitably be 
revived these days. 

However, few housekeepers care to 
make their soap, but the amount required 
in a household may be cut almost in 
half by careful use. It is economy to buy 
soap by the box, as it is usually cheaper, 
and goes much farther when cured. The 
cakes should be cut in two and piled in a 
dry place. You will find it will last twice 
as long as the “green” product. 

Quantities of soap are wasted by being 
left in the dishpan or floor pail to soak 
away. Then there are the scraps. To 
dispose of them we often use more than 
needed, while we might utilize them to 
advantage. Put through a food-chopper, 
using the finest knife and mixed with four 
times the quantity of cornmeal, soap 
scraps make the best of cleansers for the 
hands, leaving them soft and smooth. 

Keep this cleanser in a box so it will 
be dry and use a small quantity as needed. 
If you prefer it in the cake, put the scraps 
over the fire with enough water to cover. 
When dissolved and near the boiling 
point, stir in all the cornmeal it will take 
and spread in a square shallow pan to 
hardén. When cold, cut in squares and 
it is ready to use. A good liquid soap is 
made by cutting up the scraps of toilet 
soap and putting in bottles with just 
enough water to cover. In a few days it 
will be ready for use-—Mrs. GrorGe 
Gray. 


i 


Many A. A. readers make their own soap by a recipe 
which we have often been called on to furnish. It is an 
economy, but there are other ways of saving soap, as Mrs 
Gray shows.—Household Editor. 


The A. A. Is a Friend in Need 


“A year ago, a ‘green’ city girl, I arrived on the farm 
with no experience whatsoever in farm matters, and only 
a tourist's knatwledge of the farm. In fact I thought 
planting and harvesting were the two main occupations 
of a farmer's life, and little realized that the preparation 
and constant treatment of the land was all important. 
The Acricutturist has been invaluable to me. It has 
given me an insight into national as well as local farm 
conditions, and has taught some rudiments of farming 
that my husband neglected to mention (which, of course, 
were few and far between). In the Acricutrcrist I 
have found a definite and logical answer to innumerable 
questions that have risen in my mind at different times, 
and a thorough, yet clear and concise, discussion of all 





MICHIGAN FUR CO., THREE RIVERS, MICH. 





New FREE 
Catalog 


\New, low factory prices! 
New models ! 
New features ! 


5 Py 









Here’s wonderful news! The greatest Kalamazoo 
Factory SALE in 24 years is now on. Prices have been cut to the 

. Never before has there been such a sweeping, money- 
6aving event. Send for this big book now. It’s fullof eal barguien. 


Above All Eise—QUALITY 


There are over 200 styles and sizes—new heating 
stoves, beautiful new gas stoves, attractive new porcelain enamel 
ranges, in blue and gray,com- 
bination gas and coal ranges, 
and new, improved furnaces, 
both pipe and pone. Also oil stoves, cedar chests, kitchen 
cabinets and tables, washing machines, vacuum cleaners and alu- 
minum ware. You will see new designs and new features. 


UP 530,000 Satisfied Customers 


We have never before offered so much for so little. Never 
have you been able to buy such high quality merchandise at such low prices. 
The entire line is the largest, most complete, most modern we have ever 
shown. You will want this interesting — hundreds upon hundreds 
of thousands of others will too, so write immediately. Yousave 4 to % by 
buying direct from the factory and taking advantage of this big SAL 





— 


Cash or Easy Terms 


Terms as low as $3.00 monthly. 


FURNACES Sais” 


Cash or easy terms, just as you desire. 


Small down payments. Pay as you use. Furnaces easy to install by our 
method—thousands of our customers have put their furn: “ee up them- 
selves in a few hours’ time. We furnish FREE plans and FREE service 


without obligation. Ranges and stoves shipped ready to put up in a jiffy. 
Quick 24-hour shipments. Low freight rates to all points. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


$100,000 Bond Guarantee 


Every piece of merchandise in this catalog is strongly guaranteed to satisfy you 


in every respect or we will refund your money, including freight charges. Kala- 
mazoo has the reputation of being exception< lly fair and square, as over he > . 
million pleased customers will tell you. A $100,00€ 
gold bond has been placed in the First National Bank of Kalamazoo 


and this bond stands behind everything we sell. 


“Factory-to-You Prices”’ 


Because we make every Kalamazoo stove 
ind furnace in our own tremendous factory 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., covering 13 acres— 
the iden t stove, range, and furnace factory 





r 

in the world selling direct to the consumer 
we sell to you at the same price we would 
charge the dealer. We cut distribution costs. 
mebody has to buy from the factory first, 
W why not you? Get factory prices : and pocket 
the savir Ne »where can you find such low prices, 
such astounding offers as we make in this new catalog. 


30 Days’ Trial—360 Days’ Approval Test 
Anything you =. r youcan have on 30 days’ trial in your own home. bey! 
satisfy yourself that our quality is the highest and our prices the lowest. You 
have 360 days’ approval test—could anything be fairer than that? 


Save Money—24-Hour Shi 
You not only save by buying direct from the factory but you make a double saving 
during this great sale. Remember: eve ry thing in this catalog can be bought on easy 4 
payments so small that you will scarcely miss the money. Don’t wait a day. Write 
for thiscatalog now. Prices may advance any time. "4 er 


Saved $69.00 on Furnace 
“Gentlemen: Our Kalamazoo Pipeless furnace k 
every nook and corner of our home, which is a six- 
room house, comfortable all winter. We saved 
$69.00 on the purchase price and about $25.00 
on the winter's supply of coal. fy 

J. H. Bowman, Bridgeport, Ohio.” 











Saved $40.00 on vy . r 
“The Prince Range arrived in fine con- TAs, dl - a Ps 2. ¢ 
dition, and wish we could tell 1 ype Se, oy / “ or, 2 
yy ally how much we're pleased é - Y & > So 
ou gave it right name when V4 Fa vd / oF Pe 
you named it ‘Prince.’ I con- <. a Fy “ 
sider I saved nearly $40.00 /. 3 oOe 
to bert f F o "4 ’ ore 
gfrom you. 4 A 2 ope, 
A.J. Zebley, Oneida, a A + Fa Po Soe ve 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers ; s Ys Oke 
807 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. eS F 5 £2 0 i oS 
Fs 2 Sn < av o 
“ RK f f Pg Ce Fe, o” A, 
A reWreviive VAULy rss sf SS gh oe - ae 
Trade Mark ° ’ f : x SoS i SP Xs, 
Ru gistered Direct Ce) You ~ » ote BOS CF Co 














ZOO Dept. 49K, Sink, Geos tee Ciscege 


Corner Your Fictures-aibum 














present day ms.” —M. K. C., N. Y. 




















ARKER’ 8 weeks. Write for special rate with R.R. Fare 
sane ata Ke and Board Paid. This offer is In limited--corite at 
oe Removes Dandruff—Stops Fair Falling once Two Big Se on nearest. 
estores Color an Mc Sweeny A%i%castet Schools 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists McSweeny Bidg. McSweeny Bidg. 
Hiscox Chem. Wks., Patchogue, N.Y. CINCINNATL®. Dept. 228 CLEVELAND, @ 











MILK PRICES 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation announces the following prices 
for the month of October for milk testing 
3°% in the basic zone of 201 to 210 miles from 
New York City: Class 1, milk used chiefly for 
fluid purposes, $2.60 per 100 pounds: Class 
2A, used chiefly as fluid cream, $1.90. If 
skim-milk is used for other purposes, 
additional payment over this base price is 
added, depending on use. Class 2B, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of plain condensed 
milk and ice-cream, $2.05; Class 2C, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of soft cheese, 
$2.05; Claas 3, used chiefly in the manufacture 
of whole milk and sweetened whole condensed 
milk, powdered and evaporated whole milk, 
$1.45; Classes $4 and 4B, based on butter and 
American cheese quotations on the New 
York market. 
These prices are the same as September, due, 
according to the League, to surplus, market 
conditions, etc. 


Sheffield Producers 
The Sheffield Farms 


announce the following prices for October for 
3°% milk in the 201 to 210-mile freight zone 
until further notice; Class 1, $2.60 per 100; 
Class 2, $1.70; Class 3, $1.55; (lass 4, to be 
determined by market quotations of butter 
and cheese. 
Non-Pool Cooperative 

The Non-Pool Dairymen’s Cooperative 
October price for Class 1 milk is $2.40; per 100 
pounds; Class 2, $1.85; Class 3A, $1.55; Class 
3B, $1.45 until further notice. 


Interstate Producers 


any 


Company Producers 


snterstate Milk Producers Association 
(Philadelphia) receiving station price for 
October for 3°% milk in the basic zone of 201 
to 210 miles from Philadelphia is $2.19. In 


the 101 to 110-mile zone the price is $2.29 


until further notice. 


FANCY BUTTER STEADY 


Fancy butter has held rather a steady posi- 
tion im the market all week That's about all 
the optimism we can scatter. A little opti- 
mistic feeling may also be derived from the 
fact that our export business may open up 
a temporary outlet and relieve the situation 
to some extent. However, it seems that values 
can be sliced a little bit to interest the export 
trade to any extent. During the week ending 
the 27th over 5,000 tubs 6f American salted 
and unsalted creamery was shipped to England 
on consignment. These shipments may lead 
to more business. The 
waiting to see what ce velops for the stocks in 
this country are without question too heavy 
for home consumption 

The market on undergrades is in 
poor condition. Consumptive needs of the 
trade are absorbing top grades fairly well but 
and undergrades are accumulating 


trade anxiously 


18 


a pretty 


seconds 


















Live Poultry Shippers 


Ship Your HEAVY FOWLS and 
BROILERS to a House Who Gives 
Service Unexcelled 


Poultry fed and watered before selling. 
Free use of coops, tags, etc. 

Speedy returns—highest prices. 
Market information on request. 


Write to Us—-NOW. Delay means $ to YOt 


BERMAN & BAEDECKER, Inc. | 
28 Thirteenth Ave., W. Washington Market 
NEW YORK CITY 


























Established 1898 


EGGS WANTED 


—— BY 
H. WITTNER 
318 Greenwich St., New York City 


Ref.: This Paper 
Bank of America 


1. PROMPT RETURNS 

2. HONEST PRICES hucstie OF 
Franklin Nat. Bank 

3. EFFICIENT SERVICE “Your Bask 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHFTE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
; 358 Greenwich St., New York City 
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with the result that there is a decided pressure 
to selle On these grades we may see a weaker 
market next week. 

The make in the country is continuing quite 
liberally. Advices indicate that this week 
will be up to last week. However, we may 
look for a smaller turnout from the country 
plants soon with the approach of fall. This 
may react so that values will be sustained. 


CHEESE MARKET STILL FIRM 

The cheese market still continues its firm 
tone, which has been characteristic of the 
past two weeks. Trading is not over boisterous 
but with high country prices and the consump- 
tive demand what it is, the firmness continues. 
Asking prices up-State are high and Wisconsin 
wices are about the same level as last week. 
State flats are not being offered too freely, in 
fact the offerings are quite light in New York. 
State whole milk flats, held, grading fancy 
are bringing around 21'oc while a few pet 
marks bring a full cent premium. Average 
run goods, held, vary from 20! to 2le. Fancy 
fresh, whole milk flats vary from 2014 to 22c, 
while average runs are about a cent lower. 


FANCY NEARBY EGGS HIGHER 


The very fanciest Jersey and other nearby 
whites are now bringing anywhere from 67 
to Tle on the market. A few fancier marks in 
cartons and candled are bringing a premium 
over those figures. This is an increase over 
last week, although the increase is not as great 
as last week prices over those of the week 
previous. Strictly fancy nearby whites are 
still wanted and many operators report that 
they are not getting enough stock to fill orders. 
The egg market in general is very strong. 


The latest warehouse reports covering the four 
largest cities show that storage holdings are ahout 
635,000 cases leas than at the same time last year. 


That is very important. It indicates that we 
can look for a good egg market right through 
the winter up to storage time next year. While 
the supplies of strictly fancy marks from near- 
by points are rather short, there is some report 
that intermediate grades are not selling readily, 
meeting competition with fancy storage stock 
at the same prices and as a result the accumula- 
tion is taking place. Just because supplies 
of fancy to extra fancy nearbys are short, does 
not indicate that the weak egg here and there 
can be slipped through. Buyers at present 
ure very critical and eggs are being examined 
very, very carefully. Where any indication 
is found that some held stock is being shoved 
through, such consignments are quickly passed 
up. It is therefore up to the poultryman, if 
he wants to get the benefit of this strong condi- 
tion, to exert the greatest care. 


LIVE POULTRY MARKET 

By the time this review of the market reaches 
the reader, the strong live fowl market, which 
exists at the present time, will undoubtedly 
have taken on a considerably different tone. 
This may not be true with real high grade fancy 
stock, but for average run stock we may look 
for a change. In fact, it is pretty hard to say 
just what will happen. As we are going to 
press, shipments are coming in for the Jewish 
New Year, September 29 and 30. As we have 


“Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


said on this page right along the best market 
days would be the 24th, 25th and 26th. It 
has developed that way. We also said that 
fat fowls would be most in demand. This also 
happened. The market has turned very 
strongly upward on fancy colored fowls, while 
Leghorns took a decided tumble. The quota- 
tions are the widest they have been in some 
time. Fancy colored express fowls are bring- 
ing anywhere from 29 to 3lc, while average run 
Leghorns by express are down as low as 15 
to 19c. Chickens have not enjoyed such a 
good market. In fact, there is some pressure 
to sell. The demand is greatest right now for 
fancy colored fowls. 

There will be another Jewish holiday 
October 8. The best market days wili 
be October 3, 4and 6. It will take some 
careful planning to get your shipments off by 
express so that they will arrive in New York 
on Monday, which will undoubtedly be the 
best market day. Stuff that comes in late 
Saturday will not meet active trading and will 
have to be carried over. Of course, it is im- 
possible to say how Monday's market will be 
on this held stock, but it is better to have the 
fresh shipments come in the first thing Monday 
morning. 

Just before this page was set the writer 
talked with an authority in the market. He 
said that the market was flooded with poor 
stuff, Leghorns and undergrades, while fancy 
fat fowls were firm. For holiday trade, never 
ship any old thing, because the trade is too 
critical to take it and it only causes a slump on 
the market. 


POTATO MARKET DULL 


The potato market has been a pretty sick 
affair about all week and about the only ex- 
planations for it is that there are too many 
potatoes coming in. Long Island Cobblers 
are bringing in the neighborhood of 60c to 
65c per bushel for the farmer, while North 
Shore Green Mountains are bringing 65c to 
70c and South Shore Mountains 75c. 

It is possible to get good ¢ ‘obblers at $1.85 a 
bag F O B Riverhead and if a fellow were to 
look closely he could get Mountains for $1.90. 
However, the majority of growers are 
holding for $2 a 150-lb. bag. Jerseys are 
bringing $1.75 for round stock and $1.60 for 
Giants. Maine has been shipping in Cobblers 
at $1.20 per cwt. in bulk or $2 per 150 pound 
sack. Up-State potatoes appeared on the 
market this past week for the first time. They 
were too green to draw much attention. 

Cobblers are pretty well cleaned up. There 
are a few around yet but most of the growers 
and shippers are swinging into Mountains. , 


It is pretty difficult to say just what to do* 


about the potato market. Nothing can be 
done in fact, but it looks as though it is going 
to pay a fellow, if he can possibly do so, to 
store his stock until this dull period is over. 
There is no question but what there are too 
many potatoes coming in for the trade and the 
city market is absolutely dead. 


KRAUT CABBAGE 
Kraut cabbage is quoted anywhere from $6 
to 36.50 FOB up-State points, while grocery 
stock is worth on the average of $1 per ton 





Quotations From 


sold on September 26: 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 


New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras 





Other hennery whites, extras 
Extra ts 
Fir 

Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts 
U ndergrades 

Pullets 

Hennery browns, extras 


] Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras 
| Butter (cents per pound) 
| Creamery (salted) high score 
i Extra (92 score) 

State dairy (salted), finest 
Good to prime 


| 
|| Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 
| Timothy No. 2 
Timothy No. 3.. 
| Timothy Sample 
Fancy light clover mixed No. 1 
Alfalfa, first cutting No. 1 
Oat Straw No, 1. 


| Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 
Fowls, leghorns and poor 

Chickens, colored fancy 

Chickens, leghorn 

Ducks, Nearby (via express 


ive Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium 

i} Rulls, common to good 

Lambs, common to good 

Sheep, common to good ewes 

Hogs, Yorkers . . . 

Rabbits 





Eastern Markets 


lhe following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to eastern farmers 


ive Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 





New York Buffalo Phila. 


67 to 71 
68 to 66 
58 to 62 
52 to 56 
52 to 60 
42 to 50 
44 to 54 
55 to 64 
50 to 53 


37% to 381; 
S714 


U.S. Grades Old Grade Standards 


$24 to 26 
21 to 23 
14 to 2 
25 te 26 
25 to 26 
l4to 15 


29 to 31 
15 to 21 
25 ; 
23 to 25 ° = 
21 to 28 eee 


18to 14 
4\4 to 444 
1244 to 1344 
314 to 734 
1014 to 1034 

28 
























American Agriculturist, October 4, 1924 


and Prices 


more. Long Island salting stations are paying 
$12 a ton and have got all they can take. We 
have been out on the Island of late and ca 
looks exceedingly fine. Recent rains have not 
only hardened the heads but have been re 
sponsible for a large number of “busts,” 


GRAINS AND FEED 


According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed September 20. 


The quotations given in this report show the a i 
prices at which feed can be purchased per ten, cod ae 
per bushel, in s*zaight carlots through billed from Western 
points, delivered on track at paints in the freight sones ag 
indicated. Mixed carlots cost approximately $2 per ton more, 

Retail feed and grain prices vary with different local dealers 
depending upon their individual cast of doing business, volume 
handled, ete. In the case of feeds the retaif price may some 
times be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices given 
in this report. 


Ogdens- _ Rochester Buf. 
Albany burg Utica Syracuse falo 
No.2W.Oata... .59 0 M4 58 55% 
No.3 W. Oata.... 5714 584% 564 56% 
No. 2 Yel. Corn... 1.36 1.3749 1.35 1.34 1.30 
No.3 Yel. Corn... 1.35 1.3649 134 1.33 129 
Ground Oata.. . . 43.00 43.60 42.60 42.30 40.90 
+ W. Bran... 31.25 3185 30.85 30.55 2015 
ard W.Bran...32.00 32.60 31.60 31.30 2999 
Standard Mids.. 33.00 33.60 32.60 32.30 30.9 
Soft W. Mids... 39.00 39.60 38.60 3830 3699 
Flour Mids. .....37.75 38.35 37.35 37.05 45; 
Red Dog Flour...44.25 4485 4385 4355 4215 
D. Brew Grains. .37.00 37.60 36.60 3630 349 
W. Hominy .....47.00 47.60 4660 46.30 4499 
Yel. Hominy.....46.00 4660 45.60 45.30 43.99 
Corn Meal... ... -— —_— _— — 
Gluten Feed.....47.00 47.60 46.60 4630 449 
Gluten Meal. . — -_ _—_ —_—_ — 
36% Cot. 8. Meal 46.00 46.70 5.60 45.10 43.9 
41° Cot. Meal50.00 50.79 49.60 49.10 47% 
43% Cot.S. Meal51.50 52.20 51.10 50.60 49.4 
31° OP Oil Meal —— — ——— —_— — 
34° OP Oil Meal 50.50 51.10 5010 4980 4840 


Beet Pulp....... 
Since Buffalo is an important milling center for wheat feeds 
and huged meal, quotations are given for this point on both 
a through-billed and a local basis. No. 2 White Oats, 53%: 
No. 3 White Oats, .5254: No. 2 Yellow corn, ——; No. 3 
Yellow corn, $1.26; Ground vats $42.50; spring wheat bran 
$26.50; hard wheat bran, $30.50; standard middlings $29: soft 
wheat middling $35; flour middlings $35; red dog flour $40; 
dry brewers grains ——; white hominy $43.25; yellow hominy. 
$42./5; cornmeal, $49; gluten feed $44.75; gluten meal $56.75; 
31°% old process oil meal ——-; 34°% old process oil meal $47, 
For paints taking New York rate add to Albany price ! 

ceut on oats; $4 cent on corn; 10 cents on cottonseed 

and 20 cents on other feeds. 


Western New York Fruit and Crop Notes 
(Continued from page 228) 
cars. The idle car, he said, is the greatest 
liability of the transportation system. 
He also remarked that he had been at 
least three times in every State in the 
Union this summer, and that business is 
sound and picking up right along and 
paying little attention to politics, 
About the only recommendation grow- 
ing out of the meeting was that for further 
study and wider dissemination of informa- 
tion on transportation problems. The 
proposed Cornell marketing courses were 
cited and commended in this connection. 
—M. C. Burritt. 





Federal Land Bank in New Home 


HE Federal Land Bank of Spring- 

field, located at Springfield, Mass. 
is now occupying its new home, which was 
formally opened on September 10. Pro- 
fessor G. H. Thomson, President of the 
Federal Land Bank, writes: 

“This new,building represents the financial 
home of the northeastern farmer. Nearly 
four-fifths of the capital is owned by farmer 
operators, and it is their home. As an illus 
tration, we have] several rooms where agt- 
cultural organizations may hold gatherings 
and conferences at any time upon giving us 
due notice and without charge to the organ 
ization.” 

The Federal Land Bank at Springfield 
covers what is known as the First 
District, a territory which includes the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rkode Island. 
Connecticut, New York and New Jersey- 


Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning add one-half teaspoom- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade. “Dandelion Butter Color”’ is 

vegetable, harmless, and meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 yea® 








by all large creameries. Doesn't color but 

termilk. Absolutely tasteless. Large 

cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery stores 
Write for free sample bottle. 

Wells & Richardson Co., 


Burlington, vt 
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Hens Need Water 


All the Time, And NOT Ice Water 


T MAY seem a little previous to some 
folks to be talking about watering the 
hens during the winter. But cold weather 
is going to be on us before we know it and 
with eggs bringing the price they are, the 
long-headed poultryman is going to take 
evervthing into consideration to make 
sure his hens are in shape to keep on 
producing. Hens need water just as 
much as they need masb, grain, green 
food, fresh air and dry, clean quarters. 
Furthermore they need water from the 
time they start work until they hop back 
on the roosts. They need water just as 
much as cows and horses. 

It is needless to say that the water 
fountains, whether they consist only of 
an open pan or some of our more elaborate 
devices, should be kept scrupulously 
clean. Disease is most easily spread 
through a flock of hens by means of an 
infected drinking fountain and therefore 
it is money in a man’s pocket to keep the 
fountains clean. Not only that, but 
hens want water all the time. As I said 
before, from the time they start work in 
the morning it should be before them. 
This holds particularly true of the man 
who is using lights. As soon as the hens 
jump down from the roosts they in- 
variably go directly to the mash. They 
don’t eat a whole lot before they want to 
wash it down and unless there is a good 
clean supply of water handy, they are not 
going to get what they actually need. 


Ice Water Not a Winter Drink. 


There is another point that comes up 
right here and _it holds true in other places 
besides the henhouse. Dairymen who 
have been through the experience will tell 
you ‘what a difference it makes not only 
to have water before the cows at all times, 
but to have the chill taken off slightly. 
This doesn’t mean warm water for the 
animals’ consumption, but it means water 
that has not got that sharp frosty snap 
to it that sends a chill up and down a 
fellow’s spine when he takes a drink of it. 
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The biggest money-saving 
fence catalog you ever re- DO 
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See the money you can We 
Save—compare my Low 
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THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Dept.3005 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
our famous breeding stock and supplies. Es- 
tablished xy ite now for big illustrated 

ik. low toMake Money b 


AB CO. 
434 H St., Meirese High., Mass. 
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PULLETS AND COCKERELS 


Purebred Barron Pullets and Cockerels at $1.00 each 
and up. Also bri eding hens at moderate prices. Descrip- 


tive catalogue free 
cM iI LONGE NECKER, Box 40 Elizabethtown, Pa. 
~s AUCTIONEERING om cpus Decophet wt 


an tage of Intern ational Live Stock 








A live st ef ging. Writs ~goday for large free 
Catalog. JONES NAT’ L SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
CAREY M_ JONES, Pres. 32 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Sat WHOLESALE 


CATALOG of men’s 


FASHIONABLE OXFORD 
ALL LEATHER 


HANDSOME mahogany, calf-finished 
oxford with extra oe quality 
leather soles, specia! at$1.59. 
Solid, live rubber 
WOMEN’S 


heel 
*2 4-2 to7. 
Wide Widths. 
Order No.01274 
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There is something about a drink of ice 
water that seems to paralyze a fellow’s 
insides for a moment. How different it 
is to take a warming drink in the cold 
weather. You can do a whole lot better 
work. 

Now just put yourself in the place of 
the cow who is working every minute of 
the day making milk and imagine the 
difference it means to her. Records 
prove water bowls soon pay for themselves 
when they follow the “‘open trough in the 
barnyard” method of watering. It holds 
just as true with the hen. If she gets ice 
water, it is going to take a certain amount 
of the food that she eats to overcome that 
chill. If she doesn’t have to overcome’a 
chill that feed will go into eggs and eggs 
will put money into a man’s pocket these 
days. So it comes down to pretty near 
a prospect of making money by giving 
the hens water that has the chill off it 
and having it before them all of the time. 
Anyway, who wants ice water in winter? 
I don’t, you don’t (if you’re on the farm), 
cows don’t and neither do the hens.— 
Frep Wiiu1ams, New York. 





Another Early Pullet 


AVING read in the A. A. the report 
of H. F. Warner of Belmore, Long 
Island, that he gathered his first pullet 
egg from a pullet four months, three days 
old, I would like to say that we have a 
White Leghorn pullet who laid her first 
egg August 20, being three-months twenty- 
eight days old. And she has laid two 
eggs since.—C, C. Apams & Son, Griffins 
Mills, N. Y. 





The Girl at Vacada 
(Continued from page 237) 


and shouldered through. Brushing aside 
the fragments of the frame, he’stood with 
legs apart, crouching slightly, gun in 
hand. Furniss whirled to meet him from 
his table seat, his hands in his coat 
pockets. 

““Keep ’em there,” said Jimmy tensely, 
his voice cold and crisp, his eyes icy. 

The girl caught sight of Furniss’s face 
and suddenly remembered what he had 
done with her pistol. She shrilled a 
warning as she thrust the table against 
Furniss just as he pulled the trigger. 
The bullet buried itself in the window 
casing. Jimmy’s return targeted in 
Furniss’ shoulder and he sagged back, 





What Has Happened 


HEN Jimmy Hughes comes riding 

by the Vacada cemetery and finds 

the sheriff, “‘Bluff’’ Furniss, annoying a 
friendless girl whose uncle has just been 
buried, he promptly intervenes, drives 
away the angry sheriff and offers his help 
to the frightened girl. Finding her utterly 
alone in the world and helpless, he chival- 
rously suggests that Alice marry him 
simply for his protection, and the tubercular 
arson” performs the ceremony, 

Jimmy rewarding him with an extravagant 
fee from a huge roll of bills. Two hench- 
men of Furniss’ are witnesses of the marriage. 











his arm limp, the pocket smoldering 
from ignition by the powder gas. 

Jimmy covered the distance between 
them in one bound, jamming his gun 
muzzle against the other’s stomach while 
his left hand sought and found, first the 

pistol he had given the girl, then Furniss’s 
onl ier weapon, sheathed in the shoulder 
holster. 

“If I'd killed you, like I had the right,” 
he said, “there'd have been a fuss over 
who fired that gun. I want a talk with 
you, anyway. You go sit down in that 
chair. Never mind yore shoulder. 
You've got a sight too much bad blood 
in you, anyway. Alice, get me that belt 
an’ some line. Furniss, you talk outside 
of answerin’ questions an’ you'll end the 
sentence in hell. Sabe?” 

(Concluded next week) 
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3 ment land. 
sheathing, 2x4, 2x6, ‘ 


$ at the $9.00 price. 


: 


16,000 feet or more to the car. 





b We offer lumber in regular specified lengths at the lowest prices. All sound, season- | 

‘ ed, southern pine guaranteed free from nails and full measure. , 

- 4 Di t willbe allowed on allearload Lumber orders of $300.00 

‘ orm econed during the months of Septem ber 

3 Wie) iscoun rreel Ole taleer whe ms ante ion fait weedeat = ue 

- 

>a 

4 Tio font and booted ous 32 8 ie Army Canton- 

$ The LastCall! ments. BUY ait! Priceson 3 

3 lumber are ocean — ‘ 

$ 

, Fi omnes - 

$ 2x 4s2x 6s and 2x 85 | Eszirs specialty selected, per show 19.00 

8 ft. lengths, od thousand ft.... $15.00 | Flooring Camp in, per thousand ft. 15.00 

> 4 S ince = ——— = tees 4 Drop Siding, per thousand ft........ 16.00 § 
14 tt. lengths, per thousand ft.. er 17.00 Sheathing, per thousand ft.......... 16.00 

2 16 ft. nee per thousand ft..... 19.00 SIE and Grooved _gieathing, 1x6 

2 18 ft. lengths, per thousand ft..... 20.00 and 1x4, per thousand ft............ 16.00 

‘ 20 ft. lengths, per thousand ft..... 22.00 | Timbers,4x4 and 6x6, per thousand ft. 15.00 

‘ Orders accepted 


each order kept separate. 


, guaranteed freight prepaid prices. 


7 Hotel and Restaurant Ranges... ° 
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ducted by Harris Brothers Co. of € 


: 

§ dealing. 
4 readily assure you of our integrity. 
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2 6 light sash, glazed 34 in. x 341In...$ .70 

Cross panel 2 ft. Sin. x 6 ft. 
SG biin< ac-ukd devas 404¥scenetenem 1.65 
Warm Air Furnaces. .- 25.00 
--. 35.00 


Your Protection 


This sale of Building Materials is being con- 
Shicago, na- 
tionally known for 33 years of honest public 
Any Bank or commercial agency will 


PER 
THOUSAND FEET 


{LAST CALL! 


Price is for good sound seasoned lumber in carload lots of 
Includes flooring, ceiling, drop siding, 

2x8’s in lengths up to and including 8 feet. Pai 

2 portion of each le ngth guaranteed. No orders accepted for specified lengths 

This price good only while present surplus stock is on 

hand. Orders filled promptly as received, 

buildings, elevator cribbing and general repair work. 


} Along with the Remarkable Value Above 





are for Carload Lots of 16,000 feet or more to the car 
These Prices for mixed carloads. 


Three or four small orders loaded in same car— 
Freight rates v ery reasonable. 
the freight on 1000 feet, nearly 1000 miles in any direction from Camp. We will gladly quote 


$Include Some of These Bargains with Your Carload!? 


} HARRISBROTHERS CO. I 
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This startling offer is made be- 
cause we must vacate Govern-{ 


ir pro- 


Suitable for all sorts of farm, out 


Approximately $9.00 or $10.00 pays 


3 pe. Bathroom Outfit............ $60.00 

Cc — SS wOGensb ee 0b4b600 ave 17.00 
a Be sian a ¢ dada sae -50 

Enameled t - never , 















HARRIS BROTHERS CO., 

ry CF-6505 Box 1468, Columbia, So. Car. 
1 out and send coupon below and we will 

oul you our complete bargain list of Building 

material and supplies at Camp Jackson. 


Dept.—CF—505 O came ediabltiaicelniatiieeaiheina niall 
; Box 1468 Columbia, South Carolina © favpress ... vosevsvssossecsssessesseseeces 











LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, 
etc., made into coats (for men or 
women), robes, rugs or gloves. Or 
we tan your hides into oak tanned 
harness, sole or belt leather; your 
calf skins into shoe upper leather. 
Any desired color, FINE FURS, 
such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
muskrat, etc., made into latest 
style coats, muffs, vests, caps, 
neck-pieces or other garments. 
No Middleman Needed 
in Dealing With Us 
Factory prices mean a bi 
for free CATALOG and $ 


overs to you. Write 

BOOK. Tells 
how to take off hides, bas our safe dyeing 
process on cow, horse and calf skins. 





Gives 


se on all work. If you haven't enough pelts 


or garment you want, send what you 


have and 


we will supply the rest; or garment can be 
made complete from high grade skins we carry 


in stock, 


‘urs repaired or remodeled. Estimates 


if desired. Automatic cold storage. Taxidermy 


and Head Mounting. Write today. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Com: 
Largest custom tanners — in the 


660 Lyell Ave., 


World 


» N.Y. 








DID IT! 


When your birds get pale faced, eat well 


but lose weight, or are “down flat” and 


you are 


told they have coccidiosis or “incurable paral- 


ysis,” send for 


HAPPY HEN WORM REMEDY 


regularly. 
system or burn the digestive tract; 


Used for four years by big Breeders every where 


who widely recommend 
goteed to get the worms, Large flock sizes 
$5.00 EW] Order mailed same day receiv 


it. Package $1.10 postpaid, guar- 


50 and 


HAPPY HEN REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. A-110, 36 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 





CATTLE 


HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


250 head of fresh cows and close springers to select 
from. If you are in the market for fancy young cows 
that are large in size and heavy producers it will pay 
you to see this stock. Tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. Y. 
Telephone 1476 


GUERNSEY BULL CALF 
SIX MONTHS OLD 


One of the best individuals we have ever raised. Sire, 

4 grandson of the great Ne Plus Ultra; dam, a beauti- 
ful A. R. granddaughter of King of the May. The 
picture of sire and dam and the pedigree of this calf 
will convince you that he is fit to head any herd. 
Write for them. Farm located at Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Address correspondence to 
ULTRACREST GUERNSEYS, Wooster, Ohio 











SWINE BREEDERS 


200—Pigs For Sale—2006 


Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Berkshire 
and Chester Cross. All good healthy pigs six 
to seven weeks old, $3.75 each; eight weeks old, 
$4.00 each. I will ship from one to fifty C.0.D. 
on your approval. No charge for crating. 


A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass, 


World’s Greatest 
Big Type Polands treed oticys 
Cc 1g young ype six months old, sired by Smooth Lib 


erator No. 511809, only $20 each if sold in October. Augus* 
var Pigs $10 each, sows and sow pigs at some lower'prices 


All good type and quaillt Write one let. me tell you a!' 
about them. G. S. HALL, FA FARMDALE, 
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When writing to advertisers, be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 





You can be quickly cured, if you 





STAMM 


Send 10 cents for Pao > . are? Cpnnaten & | 
{ poe hy “Its Cause and Cure. 

cured myself after stammeri Pin 
5126 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. le Bu, ag A 
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Use Coupon Only When Ordering 
Aluminum Set. Mail It Today 
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